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WIND, WATER, AND LIGHT IN AN ARCHAIC 
INSCRIPTION FROM SHECHEM 


JULIAN OBERMANN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


1. Critique of a Decipherment 


N A recent issue of the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palédstina- 
Vereins Professor Bohl treats of an epigraphic find from Tell 
Balata (Biblical Shechem) which was discovered by Ernst Sellin 
and Hans Steckeweh during a brief campaign in the autumn of 
1934. By the archaeological evidence of the inscribed object 
itself, as well as by that of the objects found in its immediate 


surroundings, the excavators have held the unearthed material 
to be of the Hyksos period; and Bohl indeed suggests, more 
specifically, the 17th century B. C. as the latest possible date 
for the objects in question. First mistaken as “hieroglyphic,” 
the script of the new find is seen by Bohl to be composed in 
“‘semi-pictographic’”’ but otherwise uniliteral characters or, as 
he refers to them in the subtitle of his article, in ‘‘proto-alpha- 
betic script signs of the Middle Bronze period.’’ 

The publication of this new testimony to the great age of 
alphabetic writing in Palestine has been eagerly awaited by 
scholars not only for its own sake but also for the bearing it 
might have on other archaic inscriptions from Palestine that 


t Franz M. Th. Bohl, ‘Die Sichem-Plakette. Protoalphabetische Schrift- 
zeichen der Mittelbronzezeit vom tell balaja,”” ZDPV, LXI (1938), 1-25 and 
plate I; for previous reports (mostly brief communications), cf. ibidem, 2, 
n. 1. See also below in this article, note 21. 
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have been discovered in recent years. For the most part, these 
inscriptions still await final decipherment and interpretation. 
Further interest in the new find has suggested itself by its pro- 
venience from Central Palestine, all other epigraphic monu- 
ments just referred to having been found in locales of Southern 
Palestine, such as Gezer, Beth Shemesh, Lachish. Conversely, 
Professor Bohl undertakes to utilize this Old Palestinian mater- 
ial for his decipherment and appraisal of the Shechem find. 
Hence he gives much room to a discussion of that material and 
to the various theories which have been advanced concerning 
its significance for the problem of the alphabet in general. In 
effect, he arrives at the conclusion that the Shechem find must 
be seen to form an alphabetologically homogeneous group 
with the legend of the Sherd from Gezer, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, with that of the Dagger from Lachish — a group 
of semi-pictographic, proto-alphabetic inscriptions from the 
Middle Bronze period. 


The epigraphic find before us presents itself as part of a text 


that had been inscribed on a planque, of white limestone, depict- 
ing the figure of a person human or divine. Only the lower section 
of the planque, measuring 5 x 8 cm., was found by the excavators 
(Fig. 1). Béhl assumes that the complete planque must have 
measured about 7x12 cm. Just how large or small a part of 
the original text has been preserved in the fragment before us 
depends, of course, on whether the inscription had bordered 
the figure on one side or whether it surrounded it on three sides, 
in which case the inscriptional line would have had the scheme 
| (or else ay — an epigraphic arrangement the like of which 
may be frequently found in Hellenic-Italic and Runic, also in 
Asianic (Lemnos), not infrequently in South Semitic (especially 
Safaitic), and occasionally even in Early Phoenician (Elibaal). 
In the latter case, moreover, our fragment would represent not 
two thirds, as Bohl seems to think, but only about one fourth 
of the original text. Much more acute, however, is the question 
whether the fragment exhibits the beginning or the end of the 
inscription. In other words: does the text on the planque read 
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from bottom to top (f), so that, should it have run around 
the figure, its original course would have been Be or does it 
read from top to bottom ( }), its course, if it once bordered 
the figure on three sides, having been ty 


Figure 1 


Without at all taking into consideration the possibility of 
the opposite alternative, Bohl assumes that the discovered 
fragment represents the beginning of the inscription and that 
it had been intended to be read as a horizontal line running 
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from right to left, thereby suggesting that the planque be turned 
so as to make the figure lie on its left side. By this procedure 
he obtains the reading rds Sa‘rd, ‘‘Haupt des Tores” or ‘‘Spitze 
des Tores’’— with its bewildering anachronism of the status 
emphaticus (-@) in an inscription from the ‘Middle Bronze” 
period, and its awkward implication of the small planque (7 x 12 
cm.) having once served as the ‘‘Head of the Gate”’ or ‘Top of 
the Gate’’! In defense of this reading, Bohl resorts to a series 
of assumptions that are as incredible as the reading itself. 
Indeed, the best that can be said of this attempt at deciphering 
the new epigraphic find is that the decipherer is critically aware 
of the wholly problematic nature of his results. 


It is regrettable that Professor Béhl took no advantage of 
a line of evidence supplied by our inscription, fragmentary as 
it is, with all the definiteness that could be desired. I am refer- 
ring to the evidence from the technical execution of the column 
of writing before us; more specifically, from the manner in 
which the individual symbols are placed on the planque and 
made to succeed one another. A glance at our fragment suffices 


to make one realize that (a) the symbols which have fronts 
and backs (i, ii, [iii?], vii) turn their fronts downwards, while 
(b) those having tops and bottoms (i, ii, vi, vii) point their tops 
to the right and their bottoms to the left. This observation 
concerning the facing of the symbols (a) renders it ail but a 
certainty that we have here an instance of columnar script 
moving downwards (|) and that, consequently, what has been 
preserved in our fragment is the end of the original inscription 
and not its beginning; while the observation in regard to the 
tops of the symbols (b) makes it quite clear that the scribe, in 
preparing the text, had made the individual characters accede 


2 Namely, that an alleged Aramaism (as such, however, the word should 
properly read *snyn, later xyan, rather than x iyw) occurs also in the legend 
on the Lachish Dagger (which Bohl, but apparently no one else, reads D3 73), 
and that the planque is only a sort of miniature edition of a much larger 
original, the inscription having supposedly stated that at the ‘‘Head of the 
Gate” may be found the (full-sized) figure of the goddess or priestess. 
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to one another from left to right. Moreover, by countless paral- 
lels from all centers of alphabetic epigraphy manifesting, in 
vertical columns, the execution just described, it is very safe 
to say that the scribe of our fragment had employed the identi- 
cal accession for horizontal and vertical lines of writing and 
that, hence, in an inscriptional arrangement of the type fl the 
manner in which he had made the symbols follow one another 
would have remained constant throughout the inscription. 
It is, therefore, wholly immaterial whether we read the frag- 
ment vertically or horizontally; but if we do invert the fragment 
90 degrees and read it as a horizontal row, we must of necessity 
read it from left to right, as required by the left-to-right acces- 
sion of the symbols (Fig. 2).4 Having thus taken to be the begin- 
ning of the text what in reality is its end, Boéhl’s reading was 
bound to be faulty even if his identification of the single charac- 
ters were correct in every particular. We shall see presently, 
however, that this may be said to be true only of 3 out of the 
7 symbols contained in the Shechem fragment. 


2. The Symbols 


It will be convenient to consider the symbols before us indi- 
vidually, in the order of their occurrence on the planque. Except 
for an uncertainty caused by the break in the stone, the legi- 
bility of the symbols will be seen to be most admirable. Remark- 


3 An example of the constancy of accession in broken (or curved) lines of 
Phoenician script (in South Semitic, Hellenic-Italic, and elsewhere, the 
examples are very many indeed) may be found in the Elibaal inscription, 
except that there the accessional pattern is, unlike that on the Shechem 
planque, from right to left, the inscriptional line having the scheme of 
(see the photograph given by Dussaud, Syria VI [1925], pl. XXV). The 
present writer has dealt with the problem of technique in the execution of 
alphabetic inscriptions in a separate treatise, which he hopes to publish before 
very long. 

4 Professor Bohl was misled by the analogy of the legend on the Lachish 
Dagger; but the latter is one of the very few known instances of an alphabetic 
column placing the individual symbols one on top of the other (in the manner 
of the columnar arrangement characteristic of Egyptian heiroglyphics); 
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ably enough, we find here no trace of a word-dividers— in con- 
trast to the Lachish inscriptions on the Ewer and the Bowl, 
but in keeping with that on the Potsherd. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the scribe did use a word-divider in the rest of the 
text, but omitted it in the passage preserved in our fragment 
because it chanced to contain words which he believed to form 
too close a context to be separated from one another. In the 
following drawing we have regard to the fact that on the planque 
(Fig. 1) the last two symbols appear to stand nearer to the 
figure than the other symbols; whether this was due to a habit 
of the scribe thus to indicate the end of the inscription, or 
whether the craftsman chose this area on the limestone surface 
because he found it more suitable, more even, than that to the 
right of it, we may only surmise. 


PEMmG 


Apart, then, from what would seem to be the remnant of a 
symbol at the point where our fragment was broken off from 


the rest of the planque, the symbols present themselves as 
follows: 


i: daleth. This is the common alphabetic symbol for d in 
the particular palaeographic presentation characteristic of 
“Phoenician” inscriptions (Nora, Zikr, Zenjirli, etc.); namely, 
in the shape of an enclosure — triangular, semi-circular, or 
quasi-quadrangular — one of whose bars projects downwards. 


consequently, it may not serve as a criterion for the Shechem planque, in 
which the symbols stand one beside the other (as normally in alphabetic 
epigraphy), but which does not therefore cease to be a vertical line of writing. 

5 It is quite possible, however, that the short stroke that can be discerned 
on the planque between the fifth and sixth symbols (see Fig. 1) had been 
intended as a word-divider; at first, I had taken it to be merely a weathering- 
mark, which it may well be. 
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In the always retrograde accession of Phoenician script, daleth 
invariably “faces” toward the left (AH); since our fragment 
exhibits left-to-right accession, the symbol is made to “face” 
to the right. As is well known, wholesale inversion of this 
type — that is, of all non-symmetrical symbols— may be 
observed in one and the same inscription when combining both 
accessional patterns, whether such inscriptions are met with in 
Semitic—Sabaean, Thamudic, Safaitic—or in non-Semitic 
(boustrophedon). Professor Béhl mistook the symbol as one 
for aleph, or rather made it look like aleph by the curious advice 
that the right-hand bar of the triangle should be extended 
downwards (ganz bis hinunier) —against the manifest intention 
of the scribe !® 


ii: resh. As properly seen by Bohl, this must be taken to be 
a presentation of the alphabetic symbol for r. The morphology 
of this character is of special interest inasmuch as it bears out 
a contention that had been suggested to me by the r-symbol 
employed in the cuneiform alphabet from Ras Shamra, which 
has no ready morphologic equivalent in Phoenician but appears 


to have a fairly close linear counterpart in one of the two form- 
types of Greek rho. This form-type, then, preserved to this day 
in our capital R, would thus of necessity be the palaeographic 
predecessor of that known from Phoenician and Classical Greek 
(P, q), and must have been in use among the Northern Semites, 
in their linear no less than in their cuneiform writing, down 
to the time their alphabet found its way to Hellas. Confirma- 
tion of this view was offered, up to recently, only by the “human 
head”’ of the proto-Sinaitic inscriptions, generally identified 
as sign for r; eventually it was further confirmed, for Southern 
Palestine, by the appearance of a similar presentation of r on 
the Dagger from Lachish; and it is now re-affirmed, for Central 


6 By what must have been an inadvertent slip of the chisel, the right-hand 
bar of the symbol (or, as seen on the planque, the lower bar) looks as though 
it had a slight projection downwards (or, on the planque, to the left). But 
a mere glance at the symbol that does stand for aleph (vi) suffices to prevent 
us from confusing the two signs with one another. (It should be noted that 
the ‘‘tailless’’ daleth, in Early Phoenician and elsewhere, must be recognized 
as palaeographically younger than the ‘‘tailed” one.) 
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Palestine, by the r-symbol on the Shechem planque. Mark 
that the symbol before us agrees in aspect and position with 
that of rho in Hellenic-Italic, where it is level in columns but 
upright in rows, depending positionally on whether it is used 
in left-to-right (—R) or in retrograde (q— lines of writing.” 


iii: beth. At first glance, we are faced here with a “‘new sign.” 
Since, however, in the two preceding and (as we shall see) in 
all following signs of our fragment we deal with morphologic- 
phonetic constituents of the North Semitic alphabet, we cannot 
but suspect such a constituent in the sign before us as well. 
Strictly by the criterion of shape, then, we would incline to see 
here a specimen of the North Semitic symbol that is used for 
hk in Phoenician, for 7 in Classical Greek, and for h in Latin 
and hence also in modern script — an identification which we 
shall find admirably corroborated by the criterion of context. 
If so, this sign had either come to assume the form of in 
Phoenician heth (and in Old Greek eta) or, and this is much 
more likely, it had developed from that form, to assume in 
Shechem the presentation evidenced in our fragment. Indeed 
we need only suppose that the tendency to execute a given 
character by a single motion of the pen — a tendency so uni- 
versally encountered in alphabetic epigraphy— had been 
effective already in Shechem, and we may understand the sign 
before us as the immediate palaeographic successor of a symbol 
common not only in linear North Semitic but (in the opinion of 
the writer) also in Ugaritic and South Semitic. By a very similar 
palaeographic vicissitude, to cite only one of a great many 
parallels, the North Semitic character for teth-theta (Q) came 
to assume the forms known from Square Hebrew (4) and minus- 
cule Greek ts). Note that as regards the aspect of the symbol, 
too, Shechem agrees with Phoenician and Greek, in which two 
epigraphic spheres heth-eta is upright in columnar qi) and 


7 Even more than in those used in old Greek and Latin inscriptions, the 


“human head” origin of the form-type R may be discerned in presentations 
of the symbol preserved in Runic. 
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level in horizontal (E)) lines of writing.* Bohl took this sign 
to represent ayin. 

iv-v: mem. Two specimens of the common alphabetic m- 
symbol. In ancient alphabetic epigraphy taken as a whole, 
this symbol may be said to be characterized by the shape of a 
zigzag line varying, on the one hand, in the number of its bars 
and, on the other, in the fixation of its aspect. Thus we find it 
in Early Phoenician to be upright in horizontal rows and to 
consist of five bars. (In the Gezer calendar we find it to consist 
of six bars; in proto-Sinaitic it varies all the way from eight 
to five bars.°) In Greek, however, it is level in horizontal rows 
of writing and consists sometimes of five, but more often of 
four bars— which form-type was to become conventionalized 
in classical Greek and Latin and to be preserved in the capital 
M of modern writing. Accordingly, the specimens of mem 
before us have their closest counterpart among those of Greek 
mu. In addition, we notice in the Shechem fragment the ten- 
dency of the scribe to make the bars gradually decrease in size— 
a tendency strongly reminiscent of that observable in both 


Greek and Phoenician to render the first bar longer than the 
others. Taken to represent shin (so Bohl), the specimens would 
be without analogy in any known palaeography of the §-symbol 
in alphabetic script.*° 


8 A different fixation of the aspect of keth may be found on the Ostracon 
from Beth Shemesh, where the symbol is upright {Ip when the text is taken 
to run in horizontal lines of writing (for a photograph and drawing of the inscrip- 
tion, see Grimme, in Archiv fir Orientforschung, X [1935-6], 271); a somewhat 
mutilated but otherwise clear specimen of eth in upright aspect has been 
preserved, for Phoenician epigraphy, in the Elibaal inscription (above, note 3). 

9 For drawings of the Gezer Calendar, see D. Diringer, Le Iscriziont Antico- 
Ebraiche Palestinesi, Firenze, 1934, pl. I and II; for the palaeography of what 
has been held to be mem in Serabitic, see J. Leibovitch, ‘‘Les Inscriptions 
Protosinaitiques,” Mémoires présentées 2 l'Institut d’Egypte, Cairo, 1934, 
pl. V, xviii. 

Examples to the contrary might be cited from several centers of Old 
Greek epigraphy (Thera, Melos, Crete, Corinth, etc.), where the symbol for 
o shows the general scheme of MM; but, in the practically unanimous opinion 
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vi: aleph. A clear instance of the North Semitic symbol for the 
glottal stop (’), as properly seen by Bodhl. It is very striking, 
however, that, as we have just seen in the case of mem, so here 
again the Shechem symbol before us has its closest counterparts, 
in palaeographic as well as in aspectual respect, among the 
presentations of alpha in Old Greek.™ 

vii: resh. Another specimen of the r-symbol, slightly varying 
from that given before (ii). It may well be that, because of its 
elaborate shape, the symbol was of fluctuating palaeography 
already at the time of our inscription, tending more and more 
toward conventionalization. The final results of this tendency 
for North Semitic lie before us in the Greek-Latin R and in the 
Phoenician-Greek P;” another result may be found in South 
Semitic. 


3. The Text 


Despite the absence of a word-divider, it will be seen that 
the consonants identified with the signs of our fragment, D R 
H M M ’ R, divide themselves most naturally into the four 
following groups: 

—D RH MM ’R 


and in Hebrew transliteration: 


“as 09 MM T+— 


Nor is there much room for conjecture as to the meaning of the 
above words. A doubt might well have arisen concerning the 


of recent scholars, this symbol must be recognized as representing not Semitic 
shin but rather Semitic sade (the ‘‘Dorian san’’ of Herodotus) — hence the 
presence of both symbols in the abecedaria from Formello. 

For example, in Thera (IGA 443, 444, 451a, and passim), Hymettos 
(C. W. Blegen, American Journal of Archaeology, XX XVIII [1934], nos. 3, 8, 
etc.), and very often elsewhere. On the Lachish Ewer, the symbol for ? agrees 
considerably with the specimen on the Shechem planque in palaeographic 
presentation, but appears to disagree with it as to aspect; conversely, the 
aleph in South Semitic has the aspect of the ’-symbol before us (and of alpha 
in Greek), but is of different palaeography. 

1 Final, that is, for the older period of Phoenician and Aramaic and the 
maiuscule writing of classical Greek and Latin (and our own capital script). 
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first word, had not the Ras Shamra tablets supplied us with 
evidence that the Semites of Ugarit had employed the particle 
D (feminine DT) as a nota relationis, which could also be made 
to function with determinative and quasi-prepositional force 
(“of, from,’”’ and the like). In the opinion of the writer, the 
same can be shown to be evidenced by the archaic inscriptions 
from Tell ed-Duweir for the Semites of Lachish.3 In both 
instances, however, the consonantal element of this particle 
must be taken to have been not the voiced dental stop but 
rather its spirantized counterpart. And this will have to be 
assumed also for the D on the Shechem planque: if it be taken 
to represent the relative particle, as it apparently does, its 
phonetic value must have been that of the voiced dental spirant, 
that is, of the proto-Semitic d. And since it is used here to intro- 
duce a series of detached nouns, these nouns will obviously 
have been intended to stand in the genitive case. Accordingly, 
the text before us will have to be translated: 


... of Wind, Water, Light 


— an asyndetic coupling of words standing no doubt in lieu of 


the more common, but by no means exclusive,“ syndetical 
juxtaposition, that is, in lieu of: 


.. of Wind, Water, and Light.*s 


Unexpected as this reading is, it can not be said to be alto- 
gether surprising either in content or in implication. Wind 


3 Both in Ugarit (see also below, note 18) and in Lachish (Bowl) the par- 
ticle D appears to be proclitic; also the corresponding Z in Early Phoenician 
(Ahiram, Elibaal, apparently also Yehimilk); with the absence of a word- 
divider in our fragment (but see above, note 5), we have no means of knowing 
whether or not the D had been intended by the scribe to form a single word 
with the following RH. (With the question of the relative particle in the 
Lachish inscriptions — D on the Bowl and the Dagger, possibly Z on the 
Censer Lid — the writer has dealt elsewhere; see the Addendum following n. 21). 

% See Brockelmann, Grundriss, II, 455 ff. Cf. in the Ugaritic texts, on the 
one hand, compounds like Eleyan-Baal (on the Moabite Stone: ‘Ashtar- 
Kemosh) and, on the other, names like Mot-and-Shar (or whatever the vocalic 
pronunciation of these names might have been). 

s Other divisions of the consonants of our fragment are, of course, possible, 
but none would seem as plain and natural as that suggested above; for example, 
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(spirit), water, and light, it need hardly be pointed out, are 
known to have played a very prominent part in the mythologies 
and cosmogonies of the early Semites— and not only of the 
Semites. Rather, it would seem particularly fitting to find these 
forces recurring in an inscription that has been discovered at 
the place which was destined to become the religious and cul- 
tural center of North Israel. And it is perhaps well to recall 
that in the Hebrew story of Creation, at the very outset, the 
spirit (RH=rdah) of Elohim hovered upon the face of the 
waters(MM =mdédyim) and that He called forth light ("R=’6r) 
and saw that it was good— with “water’’ and ‘“‘light’”’ to be 
repeatedly referred to again in the Creation story (second, 
third, fourth, and fifth days) and with “spirit’’ (of Elohim, or 
of YHWH, or as an independent hypostasis) to retain its pro- 
minence throughout the religious history of Israel. 

What it was that, in the inscription adorning the Shechem 
planque, led to the mentioning of the three natural forces, we 
have no means of knowing. Because of its alleged close resemb- 
lance to the celebrated stele of Tell Bet Mirsim, the presenta- 
tion on our planque has been considered as being perhaps that 


ayo on 17 (Ugaritic DR=‘house, dwelling”; common-Semitic HM =“‘heat, 
‘hot’; M’R, Hebrew ma’ér=“light’’); or ax oona7 (Hebrew rahemim= 
“mercy,” etc.); indeed, taken by themselves, the last two consonants might 
invite speculation as to whether we have not here come upon some such 
proper name as the “‘Amorite” Uru, Ur (Hebrew ’ar) “of the Chaldees,” 
etc.; cf. A. T. Clay, The Empire of the Amorites, 102, and elsewhere. — On 
the other hand, the reading given above, if accepted, might we!l suggest a 
new orientation in the religious-historical problem concerning the theories 
of ‘elements,’”’ which theories were to become especially effective in the period 
of gnosticism, but have been recognized on independent grounds to have 
had a long history prior to that period; cf. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, 
Géttingen, 1907, 223 ff. (and the table on p. 231: dveuos, dnp, biwp, lux); 
Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlésungsmysterium, Bonn, 1921, 39 ff.; and Gétze’s 
interesting article ‘‘Persische Weisheit in griechischem Gewande,”’ Zeitschrift 
fiir Indologie und Iranistik, II (1923), 60 ff. and 167 ff. 

%§ Compare, on the three concepts, Hermann Gunkel’s commentary on 
Genesis (in the Géttinger Handkommentar), 104 ff— To judge by its ortho- 
graphy, the pronunciation of MM may well be assumed to have been mém 
(mému) or perhaps, as in the Amarna letters, mi-ma (mé-ma?); cf. Bohl, Die 
Sprache der Amarnabriefe, Leipzig, 1909, 34, c. 
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of the serpent-goddess.'? It would thus be tempting to assume 
that it is this goddess to which the inscription from Shechem 
refers as the mistress ‘‘of (compare Arabic di =master of) wind, 
water, and light”— much in the manner in which this is implied 
of Elohim in Genesis 1. However, to judge by more or less 
contemporary inscriptions, such as those from Ras Shamra,"™ 
from Lachish, and especially by those from Serabit, it would 
seem more likely that we have here to do with a votive inscrip- 
tion which stated that the planque had been the gift of someone 
who bore the epithet beloved, client, servant, or the like, ‘‘of Wind, 
Water, and Light,” the words thus referring to deities of an Old 
Canaanite pantheon worshipped at Shechem. Similar syncre- 
tistic coupling of (two or more) different deities has frequently 
been observed elsewhere. Suffice it to mention the frequent 
compound divine names in the mythological texts from Ras 
Shamra (see note 14) and, to quote an instance from younger 
times, the inscription on the stele from Sujin, in which the 
contracting parties ratify their treaty not only before Accadian 
as well as West Semitic gods but also “‘before Sun and Light,” 
“before Water and Springs,” ‘“‘before Day and Night.’’9 


4. Alphabetological 


Finally, a word may be said concerning the alphabetological 
problem of the new archaic inscription before us. If the above 
findings be accepted as valid, it will be seen that there is no 
warrant whatsoever to refer to our fragment as an instance of 
“proto-alphabetic script signs.’”’ Not a single element could 
we detect in the fragment but recurs in one center or another 


11 See Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 87 ff. 

8 Reference is made, in particular, to the two votive inscriptions published 
by Dussaud in Syria XVI (1937), 177 ff. 

19 See S. Ronzevalle, Mélanges de I Université Saint-Joseph, XV (1930-31); 
also Hans Bauer, in Archiv fiir Orientforschung, VIII (1932), 2 (A, a, lines 8 ff.); 
without sufficient reason, Bauer reads 1) for 13; I take the word mp, at the 
beginning of line 12, to be the word for “water” (Arabic ma’); see Bauer’s 
reference to similar formulas in Hittite contracts, ibidem, 5, 12. See also 
above, in note 15. 
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of North Semitic epigraphy, in the wider sense of this word. 
Even the “human head” of the r-symbol we have seen to be 
evidenced for North Semitic, directly in the cuneiform tablets 
from Ras Shamra, indirectly in one of the two form-types of 
Greek rho. The latter(R), it is true, manifests a highly con- 
ventionalized presentation of the “human head.” But, seeing 
that we know it from relatively young inscriptions only (as 
are all Hellenic inscriptions in our possession), we shall have 
to assume that at the time the Greeks first received it, its form 
had been just as “‘pictographic’”’ as it is on the Shechem planque. 
On the other hand, the new epigraphic find, while unmistakably 
written in the North Semitic alphabet, cannot be said to be 
simply ‘‘Phoenician.”’ indeed, its non-Phoenician character is 
manifested, either technically or functionally or palaeograph- 
ically, in every detail: in the left-to-right accession, in the value 
of daleth=d, in the aspect of aleph, in the shape of all symbols 
but the first. Significantly enough, some of these non-Phoenician 
features recur in the inscriptions from Ugarit as well as in those 
from Lachish (to wit, the left-to-right accession, the value of 
daleth,?° the shape of resh), though on the whole our fragment 
differs from the systems exhibited in Ugarit and Lachish, res- 
pectively, to a much greater extent than it disagrees with Phoeni- 
cian. Again, in two instances, we have seen that our inscription 
has its nearest counterparts in Greek (namely, in the form of 
mem, and in both the form and the aspect of aleph). Is it pos- 
sible that the situation of our seven letters is one which was 
reflected in the Shechem alphabet system as a whole, and that 
in the new linear find we have come upon the witness to a sys- 


20 In Ugarit and, it would seem, also in Lachish daleth must be seen to have 
had the polyphonous value of d/d; whether this is true also of the Shechem 
alphabet, or whether the latter had used daleth for d only, will have to remain 
an open question for the present (but cf. the following note); also whether 
heth had stood in Shechem for & alone or whether it had served as sign for 
h/t, as in Phoenician; as is well known, Ugaritic employs separate signs for 
h and }, which sound-values do appear to be represented in Lachish by a 
single symbol yet not by that of Phoenician beth. 
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tematic consolidation of the North Semitic alphabet differing 
from that of Phoenicia as well as that of Lachish and standing, 
in some way, particularly close to the “Cadmean” alphabet 
received by the Greeks??? 


21 In addition to the seven signs on our planque, three signs have been 
observed on a limestone fragment found at Shechem (see the photograph 
and the drawing given by Bohl, ibidem, 24 and pl. I B); I incline to suspect 
that the sign identified by Béhl as heth is merely an ornament; on the other 
hand, it is tempting to see in the lower sign a specimen of nun (=m) and in 
the upper one a remnant of daleth (which can easily be made complete, to 
look like the daleth on the planque); merely by way of conjecture, one might 
think that we have here the first two letters of the word NDR (‘‘consecra- 
tion,” “dedication,” ‘‘votive offering,” perhaps synonymous with TNT in 
Serabitic and MTN on the Lachish Ewer), that is, Arabic NDR and Hebrew 
NZR (but also Hebrew NDR). 


Addendum: For a detailed discussion of the archaic Lachish material, also 
the bibliography to date, see the writer’s forthcoming study The Archaic 
Inscriptions from Lachish. A non-Phoenician System of the North-Semitic 
Alphabet, to be published in the JAOS, as Supplement to Volume 58, 1938, 
Part 3 (or Part 4). 





THE ARAMAIC ORIGIN OF DANIEL 8-12 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


HE student of Daniel must inevitably resolve for himself 

the problem of the two languages in the Book. Why indeed 

do sections 1—2 4a, 8-12 appear in Hebrew, but 2 4»—7 in Aramaic? 

Various theories have been advanced to explain this phenom- 
enon." 


One view is that the author composed bilingually. In 2 4» «. 
he passed easily into Aramaic quite in accordance with the occa- 
sion, as he imagined the ‘‘Chaldeans” to be Aramaic-speaking. 
With chapter 8, he resumed the Hebrew as it was more fitting 
to have the divine revelation in the sacred tongue. Unusual as 
this procedure may be, it is no more peculiar than the inter- 
spersed sections of Aramaic that appear in Ezra. The chief 
objection to the theory is that the apocalyptic visions begin 
with chapter 7, written in Aramaic. Why does the Hebrew start 
with chapter 8? 


Another view advanced by many scholars is that the book of 
Daniel existed in two versions, Hebrew and Aramaic. Part of 
the Hebrew being lost, a scribe supplied an Aramaic portion 
for the deficiency. Antiochus Epiphanes’s edict to destroy the 
Law is cited as evidence for this view. “But that hypothesis,” 


t The literature on Daniel is immense. For the discussion on grammatical 
and exegetical questions, the writer has limited himself to the following works 
for the sake of brevity: A. A. Bevan, A Short Commentary on the Book of Daniel, 
Cambridge, 1892; A. Kamphausen, The Book of Daniel, Leipzig, 1896; C. H. 
H. Wright, Daniel and his Prophecies; Daniel and his Critics, London, 1906; 
and especially J. A. Montgomery, Book of Daniel, New York, 1927, in the 
ICC series. Translations have been usually cited from the Jewish Version 
issued by the Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1917, as JV. The 
following work was found to be especially useful E. Brederek, Konkordanz 
sum Targum Onkelos, Giessen, 1906. 

255 
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as Montgomery well says, “stumbles on the fact that the Ara- 
maic begins neatly at the appropriate point.’ 

Another theory given prominence by Jahn is that the book 
was written in Hebrew. Moreover, the Greek is supposed to 
contain the original Hebrew as against the bilingual version of 
Daniel extant. Jahn, however, over-rated G far too highly. The 
theory has found no acceptance or credence among scholars. 

On the other hand, just the opposite view has been main- 
tained. The book, it is held, was originally composed in Aramaic 
and then translated into Hebrew. During the Maccabbean 
struggle a section of the Hebrew was lost, and an Aramaic por- 
tion was substituted. This view has been advocated by Buhl, 
Marti and Charles in their commentaries. The two latter schol- 
ars have tried to prove that the Hebrew was translated from 
the Aramaic on linguistic evidence. Marti’s evidence is so slim 
that it cannot be called proof. Charles’s argument was sub- 
jected to a penetrating criticism by Joseph Reider‘ from the 
angle that there were three translators in Daniel. Reider dem- 
onstrates conclusively that the supposed Aramaic constructions 
and characteristics have their Hebrew parallels throughout. 
There is scarcely a single shred of evidence to show for an Ara- 
maic original, or that the extant Hebrew is a translation. 

Still another view took the field. Dalman’ suggested that 
Daniel is composed of two books, chapters 1-6 and 7-12. The 
editor of Daniel translated chapter 1 into Hebrew, and then 
translated chapter 7 from the Hebrew into Aramaic so as to 
unite the book into one framework. Chapters 7 and 8 therefore 
would be variations on the same theme, the rise and fall of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, chapter 7 being in Aramaic and chapter 8 
in Hebrew. So too Torrey,® and the theory met the approval of 
Montgomery. The theory is indeed ingenious, but the same 
criticism must be levelled against it as may be pointed against 
all the others. None of the hypotheses rests on significant 

2 Montgomery, op. cit., 92. 

3 Montgomery, p. 36 f. 

4“The Present State of Old Testament Criticism,’’ Hebrew Union College 
Annual, VII, 305 f. 

5 The Words of Jesus, Engl. Trans., Edinburgh, 1909, 13 f. 

6 Art. Daniel, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed. 
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linguistic criteria. The question of the two languages of Daniel 
is obviously a linguistic one which cannot be settled by an 
a priori judgment or arbitrary conclusion. 

The present writer takes the position that chapters 8-12 were 
originally written in Aramaic, excepting the supplication in 
9 4-19 which yielded on investigation no evidence of translation. 
Aside from that section, the extant Hebrew clearly betrays 
evidence of translation and the following linguistic evidence may 
be offered in substantiation. 


A. Many idioms and constructions in the text clearly betray an 
Aramaic origin. Thus 81 D831 °I8=7 15 DTT TIN: 8 9 Stam 
“NM obviously the Aramaic VA? NIN; 813 VIP INS plainly 
"Ip 11 with the numeral preceding, comp. the Peshitta at this 
point =90 2; 8 2» T) DIS =2 34 JT TAN2; 85,8 OW VES 
corresponds to 719 1)¥ Ezra 6 17 instead of the usual O4Y VB; 
112 and 2» M2Wa=N">w 1D “suddenly” as in Syriac; 8 2 
MJTOY? as the third feminine plural of the Imperfect Aramaic 
form. The presence of actual Aramaic words in the text as in 
1130 T8IN (see the commentators), 11 45 7798; perhaps 11 44 
8OM3, Aramaic constructions as 81 TON O77 13993 where 
]2 plus the suffix is placed first syntactically as for example in 
the frequent DY O° °351 in Daniel and Ezra. These examples 
are regarded as ‘‘Aramaisms” by commentators, and in them- 
selves do not constitute evidence except in the light of the 
instances following. 


B. There are many nouns whereto the definite article is added 
superfluously; on the other hand, the definite article is peculiarly 
omitted in many cases where it 1s expected. 

As a rule, a noun mentioned in context for the first time is 
indefinite. Thereafter, repetition of the noun carries with it 
the definite article. Thus the books of Samuel and Job open 
with 8 W'S. Thereafter W'S is marked by the definite article 
it. The exceptions to this rule are confined to such objects where 
there can be no doubt as to identification, e.g. Gen 11 7787, 
o’DwN. It is striking that within the four chapters of Daniel 
in question an unusual number of examples occur wherein the 
definite article is prefixed to the noun although it is mentioned 
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for the first time. Thus for instance in 8 15 ‘‘And I continued to 
observe and behold! a O'%Y7 WHS came from the West’’; 9 2 
YODTI; 925 DAY; 117 bona ON 837); 1113 OY ONY rR}; 
1117 OWT Mi; 1122 OWT Ny IN; 1131 yo wipes. On 
the other hand, the article is missing when expected: 84 “And 
all the animals could not stand before him” Nin b>); 8 4 PI¥N 
WIP “then shall the sanctuary be victorious” JV, but UIP was 
mentioned in the preceding verse; 8 22 ‘‘four kingdoms shall 
stand up out of the nation” JV, "139; 9 21 Gabriel came to Daniel 
“about the time of the evening offering” JV, 279 NMI) ny3; 
925 “Know therefore and discern from the going forth of the 
word” JV, 13°) 8¥D 1D. The word 127 was mentioned in v. 23. 
9 26 “And after 62 weeks 1°WD N13°,” but comp. v. 25 173 MWD; 
11 2 “And now I will declare unto thee the truth” JV, NOS but 
compare 1021; 1121 “upon whom had not been conferred the 
majesty of the kingdom ...and shall obtain the kingdom by 
blandishments” JV, moon however without the article (bis); 
11 14 “Also the children of the violent among thy people shall 
lift themselves to establish the vision’’ JV, but JI]; 11 23 “And 
after the league made with him, he shall work deceitfully” JV, 
vow MIVA 3; 12 10 “And none of the wicked shall under- 
stand” JV, 0°94, but OY" was mentioned previously in the 
same verse. The list could easily be amplified. 

How is one to explain these divergences from grammatical 
rule? The thought must be dismissed that they are due to cor- 
ruptions of the text. On the other hand, the peculiar use of the 
definite article as well as its omission might conceivably be a 
feature of the writer’s style. Perhaps indeed he was careless with 
regard to the definite article. Aside from the fact that such a 
phenomenon would almost be unique in the classical literature, 
the text shows that the writer was conscious of the force of the 
definite article. Thus in 83, he mentions the Buck first as 7°%, 
and in v.6 ?7°Ni, v. 7 bon (bis). In 101 a 13° is revealed to 
Daniel... 73°77 NDS) and the TAT was true. In 1133 occurs 
py *S°2wD, but in v. 35 O° 9°DwNT ID. 

The present writer believes that the only hypothesis that 
takes account of and explains throughout either the superfluous 
use of the definite article, or its lack in so many instances, is the 
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theory advanced above that the Hebrew text rests on an Ara- 
maic original. In Aramaic, it is well known, the determinate 
form is expressed by affixing —é to the noun, e. g. 720, xpdp. 
In biblical Aramaic, it can be already observed that the sharp 
differentiation between the stat. absol. and the stat. determ. 
began to be blurred. Thus we have not only such instances as 
RYTN, NNva’, NID DY, NDdy, NOON, but NNT, NIWD, RIT, 
NNV"S, etc. This breakdown between the absolute and the 
determinate states reached such length in Syriac that it became 
quite difficult to determine the status of a noun. In fact a large 
number of substantives in Syriac appear only in the emphatic 
state.? The same process went on in the later Jewish Aramaic.® 

A translator therefore would have to be quite sensible to the 
nuances in Aramaic as to whether NIM should be reproduced by 
Tit) or Jit, S\OTP by OTP or OTP. Thus for example if we 
glance at any of the narrative chapters of Daniel, say chapter 5, 
we observe that a translator would have to keep his wits about 
him lest he fall into pitfalls that encompass him on every side. 
If he wished to be exact, he would carefully render 8790 in 
v. 1 by J”; but in v. 27777. He would have to keep his head clear 
to translate the nouns in v. 4 NWN] NDDD) Kam AND inaM 
ION) RYN NOMD without the article. In v. 5 ND9D°T NODA 
would be of course 725i] 73°17. It is not necessary to labor the 
point. Only a skilled translator in the midst of so many instances 
of stat. emph. could distinguish those occasions when the article 
was or was not required. In Dan 8-12 where the number of the 
nouns runs into the hundreds, it is not surprising that a number 
of slips should be made. The Aramaic hypothesis explains there- 
fore both the peculiar addition and omission of the definite 
article. 


C. The tense sequence is at times iilogical. Retroversion to an 
Aramaic original discloses the true chronological sequence. 

The beginning of 8 22 has a most peculiar sequence N13037) 
nm myyoy: a nP220 yas Wan yas Ay YA. The 
7 Comp. Noeldeke, A Compendious Syriac Grammar, Engl. Trans., 151 f. 

8 Comp. Margolis, M. L., A Manual of the Aramaic Language of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, English ed., 1910. 
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translation of JV fingerposts the difficulty at the outset: ‘And 
as for that which was broken, in the place whereof four stood 
up,” etc. But N73W37 is a participle. What we should expect 
is 1713037). The word N73037) is usually taken as a casus 
pendens; writers usually cite Gesenius-Kautzsch, Par. 116 w, 
giving I Sam 2 13 JD WY 83a Nar Mart ws bD asa parallel. 
The reference does not apply. None of the examples there 
parallel our case, a casus pendens followed by an Imperfect with 
a Waw Conversive. A little farther down the page there, 
nN 3WI7M is regarded as an exception: “On the other hand, 
Nn73Wi7) Dan 8 22 is a mere catchword (?) (equivalent to and 
as for that which was broken) to call to mind the contents of v. s.” 
But why did the catchword take the form of a participle? 


A retroversion into Aramaic quickly shows the source of the 
perplexity. For narrative purposes, particularly for the descrip- 
tion of events in the past, the perfect tense in Aramaic is used; 
but it is highly characteristic of Aramaic to employ the participle 
in narration of past events. For this verse, which describes 
events in 88, the Aramaic probably was 1P901 MSAD TN 


1) YS"8. Off guard, however, in the midst of translating or 
possibly because 1723ND 1) began the sentence, the translator 
unconsciously took the participle in the present tense. He should 
have rendered the participle by ‘‘and as for that which was 
broken” (173¥) “W8)). 

The verse of 109 reads ip M8 *YAYD1 1137 Dip NY yowN) 
METS 72B1 2B SY OFT LPS. “Yet I heard the voice 
of his words; and when I heard the voice of his words, after I 
had fallen in a deep sleep on my face, with my face towards the 
ground.” The construction of 0°73 "NJ °38) is puzzling. The 
clause is taken by Bevan as circumstantial, inserted parenthet- 
ically. But one cannot regard the clause as inserted parenthet- 
ically. If the clause? Yip Ni °YNYD3 were absent from the 
text, then O72 °N’'7 38) could be regarded as a parenthesis. 
But as the text stands, it is directly dependent on ‘IN °YDWD} 
“‘And as I heard,” etc. The normal construction appears exactly 
in 818 "25 by *MN 17) "DY 17313) “As he spoke with me, I fell 
on my face to the ground.” In our context O77) *N'?i7 °28) can 
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only mean “I had fallen on my face.” Comp. Bevan, 
Kamphausen, Wright ad loc. 


’ The assumption of an underlying Aramaic text discloses the 
source of the awkward sequence. For the sake of simplification, 
let us start with the Syriac translation to 81s. The Peshitta 
there reads °9 27p) RYT Sy Yor Sy NTans ~Dy 5S5yD 7151, 
It may be assumed that similar construction existed here in the 
problematic text under discussion YOV *133 bn bp TIS YOU) 
NUTS 2Y °BIS) BMS PY M27 TIN) TbD VP TW. A little 
examination shows how the translator mistook the clause. 
Expecting another narratival participle in the text at N°33D7 
in the wake of the two preceding ones, and anticipating probably 
the same verbal tense and form in the main clause as in the 
subordinate ("T2) clause, just as in Dan 3 7 where both were 
participles or in Dan 6 1: where both were perfects, the presence 
of the participle in the temporal (T>) clause with the perfect 
verb in the main clause tricked and misled him. He expected a 
participle, and there popped up in front of him a perfect and he 
felt it his translator’s duty to render correspondingly in the 
Hebrew some such form that would give the force of the turned 
Aramaic in his text. He therefore translated OT73 °N’'7 °3N) 
“and I had fallen’”’ instead of the usual construction in 8 18. 
His Aramaic of course was perfectly normal as the Syriac above 
shows. Comp. Margolis, op. cit. par. 58.2. for other examples 
in Aramaic. Incidentally, the Waw in *J8) seems awkward. It 
may have crept in through dittography, or through the trans- 
lator’s anxiety to smooth his rendition. 


D. Difficult or seemingly corrupt passages are explained when 
translated back into Aramaic. 


8 13 is a very puzzling verse but its general drift is clear. How 
long will this state of affairs continue wherein the Constant 
Sacrifice is to be suspended, and the Holy Place desecrated? 
The answer given in v. 14 is, “And he said to me until mornings 
and evenings, two thousand three hundred and W1p P10); the 
Holy Place will be...’ What is the word to be supplied? 
“Justified” is not the word that suits. Moreover the Niph‘al of 
PS is used nowhere else. The remark of Bevan, p. 136: “The 
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justification of the sanctuary is the vindication of its cause, for 
as long as it is polluted it lies under condemnation,” would 
ascribe to PTS) the idea of vindication. Whether the verb may 
bear this meaning or no, in the present writer’s opinion this very 
observation contains the clue to the correct solution. The Ara- 
maic in back of the Hebrew seems to have been SYTIP NIM 
(comp. the Peshitta here 29930). The root PT in the Targums 
and in the Peshitta is usually equated with °57 or ">t. The 
Aramaic root however bears two meanings 1) justify, hold 
guiltless and 2) cleanse, purify. The translator followed the 
first meaning instead of the second. The cleansing of the 
Temple would be exactly the concern of the author. Comp. 
11 31. According to the account in I Macc 1 46, 47 and the ac- 
count by Josephus Ant. Jud., XII, v, 4 a herd of swine was 
brought in the Holy Place and slaughtered there. An abstract 
“‘vindication” in the eyes of the pious was of less importance 
than the cleaning away of the defiling objects. Comp. the state- 
ment of Judas Maccabaeus in I Macc 4 36 “‘Behold our enemies 
are discomfited; let us go up to cleanse and dedicate the sanc- 
tuary.”” The translation therefore should have been here ‘And 
the Temple shall be cleansed.” And so the LXX, feeling the 
need for some such exegesis, translated ingeniously xai xaOa- 
pioOnoerar TO GyLov. 

82s PADI OND ty 720 Thy? ory~bT On7 OM22D NIN 
nit’. The usual translation runs: ‘And in the latter time of 
their kingdom, when the transgressors have completed their 
transgressions, there shall stand up a king of fierce countenance, 
and understanding stratagems’ JV. The phrase ‘‘when the 
transgressors have completed their transgressions” is suspicious 
because there is the immediate announcement of the rise of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the Arch Transgressor. The LXX, 
Theodotion, and the Peshitta read O°YYBi7 ‘the sins,” and no 
doubt correctly. This reading has been accepted by most modern 
commentators. The word OND remains strange. It means 
properly ‘“‘be complete, finished, consumed, cease.’’ Compare 
the Oxford Lexicon s.v. OOM for all the meanings. But one 
awaits rather the sequence —“‘when the sins have filled up their 
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measure.” That indeed would be the prelude for the réle of the 
arch-villain, Antiochus. 

The root DDN is frequently represented by pw in the Targums 
and the Peshitta (so here 2sém ows 20). The Aramaic 09” 
however bears the two meanings of “be complete” and “fill, 
fill up.”” Comp. the Targum to Ex 28 17; 39 10; 315. Note espe- 
cially the use of obw (in Hebrew) with }\Y in Gen 15 16 xd > 
MT TY ONT PY ody, exactly the nuance and idea of obw 
which should be applied for the Aramaic here. The translator, 
it appears, again followed the first meaning of the Aramaic aby 
instead of the second. In 9 2 ons (Kere) was employed 
correctly. 

9 3 is an interesting example of mistranslation. The text reads 
ply nia ormnn) TeEA wae OrThAT “TT Oy ID MNS TARA 
"281: “And I set my face unto the Lord God, to seek prayer 
and supplication with fasting, sackcloth and ashes.” The con- 
struction mon wpad is found nowhere else in the OT. The 
meaning is illogical; one cannot ask for prayer. The interpreta- 
tion given, ‘‘to apply oneself to prayer,’’ is reading into the text 
something which is not there. If the phrase be retroverted into 
Aramaic, one sees at a glance the source of this peculiar turn 
of phrase. In Aramaic the phrase would be NDiIY3 nya, 
comp. 6 14 where Daniel was "iY2 SVQ praying. The verb 
NY3 means 1) “seek,” “‘ask for,” and 2) with the cogn. acc. SIIY3 
“pray.” With the rendering wp2>, the translator followed the 
first meaning again instead of the second. Perhaps he should 
have translated 0°320D) men bbana). For the expression, 
comp. I Kings 8 2s, 29, 30. 

9 27 is a crux of long standing and modern commentators 
admit their inability to deal with the verse.» 0.279 N13 Yay 
pDivD OIpY MID Py) ANDI Ny ae Mav] ST) TS IY 
opiv Sy Ann ay ann 729 7y). “And he shall make a firm 


9 Bevan, p. 110: ‘‘The latter half of v. 26 and the whole of v. 27 are involved 
in such extraordinary difficulties that hardly any two interpreters take the 
same view. Any attempt to construe or emend the passages must be regarded 
as purely conjectural.” 
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covenant with many for one week; and for half of the week he 
shall cause the sacrifice and the offering to cease; and upon the 
wing of detestable things shall be that which causeth appal- 
ment; and that until the extermination wholly determined be 
poured upon that which causeth appalment” JV. The first 
difficulty revolves around paid ma W337). The expression 
first of all is anomalous, found nowhere else in the OT. Secondly, 
Antiochus IV did not strengthen the “Covenant.” On the 
contrary, he did his best to stamp out the Jewish religion. To 
relieve the difficulty, numerous emendations have been pro- 
posed. Montgomery quotes no less than seven.’® Be it observed 
that nearly all the Versions support the masoretic text, Aqu. 
Sym. Theod. duvaywoe, V confirmabit, S Ss. 

The Aramaic hypothesis offers a suggestion for the solution of 
this difficult phrase. What Antiochus really did was to profane 
the Covenant, not to strengthen it (the Hebrew M123 bbn). 
The Aramaic probably ran 839°) bom the Aph’el Imperfect of 

NM “the shall profane the Covenant.” The translator however 
pointed differently 83°?) 72171, the Pa’el Imperfect of 71M, 
“And he shall strengthen the Covenant.” bin is used in the 
Targums frequently for 78, PN, 131; comp. also Brederek 
s.v. 13). The translator may have been misled by the plene 
spelling of bmi< NM, so written plene almost universally in 
the editions of the Targums, and thought it to be consonantal 
Yod instead of the vocalic sign.” 

The latter part of the verse the commentators regard as 
equally hopeless DOWD O'S 1p *)I5 by), Bevan follows Kuenen 
in proposing 139 7Y / *)32 by , an emendation which he regards 
as “well-nigh certain.’”” But something is missing. One awaits 
a verb “‘set’’ or something similar. Accordingly Bevan goes 
further in suggesting ODY by (?) “upon him that set up” (?). 
Ehrlich regards the phrase as “unverstandlich.” 


M9DIN YN Maw Aya aI Van Vaya. 

1 It should be remarked that in those cases in the Old Testament where 
na 55m occurs Mal 2 10 and Ps 55 21 the Targum has xo’p o'px. This does 
not militate against the suggestion xop bn as op’=5dn is in agreement 
with the Targum Yerushalmi on the Pentateuch. Onkelos, however, renders 
bbn almost consistently with bon. Comp. Brederek, s. v. >on. 
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Again a striking restoration is obtained from the Aramaic 
which harmonizes excellently well with the context. For the 
words "129 5y1 the Aramaic had "712 2Y"1. Comp. "1712 /*)29 in 
the Targums frequently, Brederek s. v. The translator mistook 
the words "| 99". He should have read "|"71) 791, “there shall 
come the blasphemy of... ,” by > by and 85°13 “blasphemy” 
Jastrow, Dictionary, s. v. The translator misread the phrase as 
712 22) “and upon the wing” making a meaningless jumble. 
Observe how forceful and pertinent the last part of this difficult 
verse becomes: ‘‘... he shall suspend sacrifice and oblation; 
there shall come the blasphemy of the appaling horror, but com- 
plete destruction will be poured on the horror.” 

10 s is probably one of the most striking instances of mistrans- 
lation. The text reads 78797 N¥ TNT Td cAIND) oN) 
*N7SY NP] NN? 2} JBN TIT] 9D °3 WON) nh 2A 
M5. The usual translation of the last phrase but one is “and 
my comeliness was turned into corruption.” The translation of 
‘ti1 as ‘“‘comeliness” is only an attempt to straddle the difficulty. 
ti77 means “glory, majesty.” Commentators have been observ- 


ant to point out that the phrase corresponds to by yaaw rn 
7 28, comp. also 5 9. Exactly! What the commentators failed 
to realize is that the Hebrew is based upon a mistranslation. 
The Aramaic N11, as is its Hebrew equivalent 11, has two mean- 


” sé 


ings 1) “glory, splendor,” and 2) ‘“‘countenance.” The 
translator thoughtlessly followed the wrong meaning by ren- 
dering "Ti instead of °28. 

As the Hebrew text stands, equally perplexing is the verse of 
1120 13" OTIS OND) MDD 777 wIia Taya ag by Toy) 
monooa nd) DSI nd). Whatever one may make of the words 
at the end of the verse, the four words moon TTI by VayD 
simply do not make sense. Possibly the best proposal was 
advanced by Bevan in transposing the words of i] and T2¥D 
with the meaning of ‘‘an exactor who shall cause the glory of 
the kingdom to pass away.’”’ Graetz would insert 3 before 
WAI. 

One may lengthen the discussion by citing other suggestions, 
but the supposition of an Aramaic original provides the quick 
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clue to the difficulty and the solution. On the basis of lexical 
equations in the masoretic text and the Targums, it will be found 
that M399 777 wr) T2YP corresponds to 1p’ wow AIyND 
195 (10210 / wii3 as in Zech 98). Observe that the last 
three words are exactly as those in Dan 7 14 19501 7p" joow, 
Of the taking away of dominion and majesty, the book of Daniel 
frequently uses 779. Comp. 5 21 739 YTYT AAP, 712 PIA 
pmodw, v. 26 JVTYIP mu5w). The translator however mistook 
the word ]07¥. He interpreted or read the word as “‘exactor, 
ruler” instead of “dominion, sovereignty.” The phrase should 
have been translated with 19D “Ip” as appositive to judw: 
“There shall stand in his place one who will cause sovereignty 
and royal majesty to pass away.” The lack of connective Waws 
is good idiomatic Aramaic. These four hitherto unexplained 
words receive a natural unforced explanation. 

The phrase in 11 2s calls for comment: "13 UYD2 OXY) Ty). 
The phrase "12 YY3 is curious. The usual translation is: “And 
he shall rise and become strong with a few men.” The difference 
between "13 and OY in the Old Testament seems to be this: 
whereas both "11 and OY may be used for the idea of nation as a 
collective unit, for people, the constituents of the unit, OY is 
the term employed but not °11. Compare BDB s. v. OY and "11, 
In Aramaic, however, SY stands for both “nation” and 
“people.” 

Some awkward constructions in 11 33,35 are cleared up by 
retroversion into Aramaic. The verse in 35 reads o> ayn7 133 
ain? Ty °D PR NY TW 1222) 1797) O72 Hi¥? 19Y2. The 
verse may be translated ‘And (when) certain of the teachers 
shall fall, (it shall be) in order to purge them and cleanse and 
make white until the time of the end, for it is yet for the time 
appointed.” 

The difficulties of the verse are apparent; Ax is introduced 
awkwardly and O73 seems without point for it cannot logically 
refer to those teachers who have been exterminated. 


% Bevan, p. 161. 
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The Aramaic equivalent of bw in the Targums is frequently 

PM which has not only the meaning of “stumble, fall” but 
“be weighed.” The difficulties of the verse are at once dispelled. 
The teachers are to be weighed so as to test them, cleanse and 
make white for the end of time. The Aramaic 12M would be 
the equivalent of the passive. 


The above interpretation seems to be completely borne out 
by reference to v.33 where a similar misinterpretation of an 
original 1opn? took place. The latter portion of the verse is 
on? 17933 °23 7377293 3772 19H “And they shall fall by 
sword and by flame, by captivity and spoil (many) days.” One 
may fall by sword and by flame, but to fall by captivity and 
spoil is a distortion of figure. Again the original 1opn points 
to the mistranslation. The word should have been translated 
as “weighed, tested.” The teachers shall be tested by sword, 
flame, captivity, spoliation. 


Another instance which the Aramaic explains plausibly is 
11 6, O*MYD MP IID 77247] NID NNT AWN). Alll critics regard 


0°AY3 as hopeless. Marti suggested that 0°AY2 should be taken 
with the next verse, a proposal which most scholars accept faute 
de mieux. That proposal however leaves 1030) hanging in the 
air. The continuity of the verse demands some word that shall 
be token of the mishap or calamity that overtook the queen 


and her entourage. The construction ...2 030) strengthens 
that demand. 


A common synonym for “time” in Syriac is 8D"1p, also spelled 
ND'INP. The word DTP, obviously associated with xaipos, is 
employed moreover in rabbinic Hebrew in the same sense, e. g. 
in Esth. R. on I, 13 with reference to ony of I Chron 12 32 
employed in the phrase D1 Pi7 N& nine yt? 70. Comp. 
also Pesik. Vayhi, p. 99 and vide Jastrow, Dictionary, whence 
these quotations are taken, for other instances. Undoubtedly 
the word had good Aramaic currency. The word, it is important 
to realize, has the meaning of “mishap, evil, harm” as well. 
Thus the Peshitta employs the word in translating JiO& Gen 
42 4; 44 29; Ex 21 22, 23. Likewise it is frequently used for “war” 
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Mk 13 7, Mt 246 (Peshitta) méAeuos. God is NDINP SIND etc. 
Comp. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus, s.v. The translator of the 
passage did not recognize the word in the sense of “evil, harm,” 
and rendered lamely by O’NYA. The verse should have been 
translated with the sense that the queen and her entourage 
would meet with violence or foul play. 

The suggestion proposed here is singularly confirmed by 
historical events. Antiochus II Theos married the daughter of 
Ptolemy II, Berenice, for political purposes. To accomplish 
this, he put aside Laodice his wife. A son was born of the new 
union. Later a reconciliation was affected between Laodice and 
the king. Antiochus thereafter died, according to common 
rumor, through poison administered at Laodice’s instance. Then 
Laodice contrived to have Berenice and her infant son, with 
many of her associates, murdered. 


E. There are a number of cases where the translator construed 
his Aramaic ungrammatically, and without regard to syntax. 

The extraordinary word Nil] in 85,8, a constant source of 
annoyance to critics, is neatly explained on the basis of the 
Aramaic. Verse s reads 1O¥Y33 THO TY ODT OWT TEx 
nin YAS? TPAD YIW Nay AP2VH) T2437 [WPT 7730 
O°D7]. The first difficulty is the plural verb MP9YM1. If it is 
explained as a constructio ad sensum, nevertheless Nith disturbs 
the whole set-up of the sentence. In fact if NII] were not there, 
the whole verse would run smoothly. Accordingly, a good many 
critics believe that Nit] has been carelessly inserted from v. 5. 
Others maintain that the word is a corruption of NI7N&, comp. 
G’s érepa. But how is it that Ni] appears before Y318? 

In Aramaic that particular part of the verse ran NIN mpoor 
"0 yarns. The translator, with an anticipatory eye towards 
YI", took p2D as the third feminine plural Perfect mpoo 
instead of the feminine participle mpdo. The latter is the cor- 
rect reading. Observe how the retroversion secures agreement 
with the subject Ni] and discloses the idiomatic Aramaic use 
of the narratival participle. The translator, in short, should 
have rendered 7YP) instead of myyn. 


The Nill) in v. 5 is likewise peculiar. To translate ]1P VT2¥i7) 
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yyy P32 Nitty “And the Buck had a conspicuous horn between 
his eyes” gives truly the sense of the phrase, but it scarcely con- 
veys the bizarrerie of the Hebrew. What would impel an 
author to describe a horn in such terms when he could easily 
have used 72173 ]7P (v. 21) or 77133 ]7P to express conspic- 
uousness? The Aramaic original probably ran 8’IN J1p SVDS1 
™PY PI: “And the Buck (casus pendens), a horn was seen 
between his eyes.”” The translator was misled into believing 
that ]1P, without the determinate ending, was construct to 8’IN 
which he took as some sort of noun (so indeed 8?!) another form 
for 81M found in rabbinic texts, Syriac 24). He should have 
taken the word as N?IM], the passive feminine participle, and 
translated PPY P32 TAN TP VSS). 

One of the most embarrassing sentences to commentators is 
1117 OWI NI AwyY) joy OI") im199n 5D Apha via? rip ow 
man 19 87) Toyn 8d) Anne 1d Mr. The translation of JV 
is ‘‘And he shall set his face to come with the strength of his 
whole kingdom, but shall make an agreement with him; and he 
shall give him the daughter of women to destroy it (?); but it 
shall not stand, neither be for him.” That aw? is certainly 
extraordinary. To have the suffix refer to the daughter of women 
is, as Montgomery remarks, ‘‘absurd.” The only other sensible 
alternative is to take the suffix as referring to Egypt. But Egypt 
is nowhere mentioned in the verse, nor in the preceding verse. 


The Aramaic clears the whole matter up. The lexical equiv- 
alent of NMW in the Targums is nearly always 73M. The trans- 
lator plainly took his text as man? which he should have read 
as mand “to his hurt.”” The meaning then would be that the 
Syrian king (Antiochus III) gave his daughter (Cleopatra) to 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes to his (Antiochus’s) hurt. The restoration 
presented here is strikingly confirmed by history. Antiochus 
gave his daughter to Ptolemy to secure his help in the eventuality 
of a war with Rome. When affairs actually seemed to grow to 
such a head, Cleopatra advised her husband to maintain his 
alliance with Rome, and not join with Antiochus. 


The restoration in the Aramaic brings out the relevancy and 
force of the latter part of the verse which some scholars regard 
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as ambiguous. The subject then is clearly Cleopatra and the 
verse should be rendered: And she shall not stand (by him), nor 
be for him. In Aramaic S11) mo xd) dipn n>). 


F. There are misconstructions of the prepositional 5 for the 
accusatival ? and vice versa. 

There is one clear-cut case of the prepositional » misconstrued 
for the ? as the nota accusativi in Aramaic. In 11 2 the passage 
reads: “‘And now I will declare unto thee the truth. Behold there 
shall stand up yet three kings in Persia; and the fourth shall be 
far richer than they all; and when he is waxed strong through 
his riches }? M299 nx $57 Vy? he shall stir up all, the king- 
dom of Greece.” If the passage refers to Xerxes as it is generally 
taken, the phrase then is obscure. One thing Xerxes did not 
do was to arouse the Greeks to war. On the contrary, he waged 
war against them. The question rightly posed by critics is that 
in the text there is no “against.” The Hebrew text must be 
translated ‘“‘and he will stir up all, namely the kingdom of 
Greece.” -The suggestion of Torrey, quoted and approved by 
Montgomery, is that we should read ]” mobo nx Poy? 9am AW, 
The designation ]” m9 is not the Grecian states as such but 
the Seleucide empire in Asia. All this, however, is problematical. 

Perhaps another suggestion may be offered. The present 
writer believes that originally the Aramaic text ran 8?9 VY? 
12 "1 8Hi57D2. In Aramaic, aside from prepositional usages, 
the Lamed is a sign of the accusative. The translator misunder- 
stood the Lamed in this instance. He should have retained the 
Lamed or rendered it by 78; instead he assumed that it repre- 
sented the sign of the accusative and so he rendered it by N&. 
The translation of the verse should have been rendered: he shall 
arouse all against the kingdom of the Greeks. 

Conversely there may be an instance wherein the accusatival 
Lamed was mistaken for the preposition. The passage reads in 
the Hebrew (11 7) 82°) Sona Sy 85>) 2D TOI INI TWD) 
PT) OF Mey) iDyT 729 HiyAa. 


bn by 82°) “he shall come to the army” is meaningless. 
The words obviously must contain some reference to a campaign. 
Compare the similar descriptions immediately following in v. 10 
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oa oon pom WON) an” P29); v. 1s POyM psn Wp aw 
PORIW 1D 3 pon. In Aramaic the original may have been 
xdond by which the translator may have read as xoond by) 


“he shall come to the army” instead of 82°12 by “he shall 
bring an army.” Although the noun is in the determinate state, 
it may be indefinitely translated. The passage then has excellent 
continuity: “he shall bring an army and come into the strong- 


hold of the king of the North,” etc. 


Subjoined for discussion at the conclusion of this paper may 
be added the strange expression 1¥°P? TDY"NOTW 720d 0°37) 
“and many of those who sleep in the ground of dust shall awake” 
in 122 wherein it appears that an adverb was mistaken for a 
noun. The phrase 1DY ND"® is peculiar, if sense can be made 
of it. As Montgomery says, “The collocation of the words 
‘ground of dust’ has troubled translators since G.” The sug- 
gestion of Bevan, following W. Robertson Smith’s proposal, is 
that the text had an MIO" “cairns” not found however in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, only in Arabic. Although cited by Mont- 
gomery, the fact that the word does not exist in Hebrew is 
sufficient to blight the proposed emendation. 


In the Targums, the word 9°18 is frequently represented in 
Aramaic by 8Y8, abs. YIN. It will be remembered, however, that 
the word YS not only means “ground, earth,” but it is used adver- 
bially for ‘‘under, beneath” (Dalman, Grammatik, par. 44). For the 
present Hebrew text, the translation should have been the more 
striking: ‘‘And many of those who sleep beneath the dust will 
awake.” Because the combination of SY NPY (Hebrew 
YW] BY) occurs quite frequently in the Targums, and else- 
where in Jewish Aramaic, the translator may have thought that 
a similar phrase existed here. The Aramaic may have been 
TVA? NYY YIN PIT 71D PNW). The Lamed may have 
been taken to express a genetive relation. 


It is impossible to deal, in the scope of this paper, with a num- 
ber of problems that arise as a result of the present study. Among 
such problems that require re-examination will naturally be the 
relationship of the Ancient Versions, notably G, to the masoretic 
text, and the underlying Aramaic text; the relationship of 
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chapter 1-2 4 (and its underlying Aramaic text (?) ) to the rest 
of the book as a whole; the Supplication in chapter 9 to the body 
of the narrative; to say nothing of the host of textual problems 
that arise from a reconsideration of the masoretic text and the 
underlying Aramaic. All these problems require treatment 
in extenso; and perhaps other researchers will supply further 
illumination. 





A NEW TESTAMENT TRIAD 


JOSEPH BUCHANAN BERNARDIN 


NE of the interesting theological problems of the early 
Church was concerned with the place of angels in the 
divine scheme of being; while one of its practical problems was 
to prevent their receiving a worship which was not their due. 
Both the New Testament and contemporary Jewish documents 
furnish evidence of the widespread interest in them and the 
honor in which they were held. The word &yyedos occurs 
roughly more than 170 times in the New Testament alone. 
Angels were generally considered to be supernatural beings 
in the form of men, made of spirit and clothed with glory (66a). 
They were the messengers of God and the members of his 
heavenly court. Some of them had disobeyed and had been 
cast forth from heaven, where they were permitted for the 
present to afflict and try men, and in New Testament times 
were known as evil spirits or demons. But the good angels, 
who were superior to men and inhabitants of heaven, and to 
whom various acts of helpfulness or good fortune were attri- 
buted, gradually came to have divine honors, and even wor- 
ship, paid to them.' For it is not uncommon for men to worship 
many gods, and the worship of angels provided such an outlet, 
while still allowing them to profess a belief in only one God. 
Now it is a curious fact that there are several passages in 
the New Testament in which the Father, the Son of man, and 
the holy angels are grouped together in a triad, although not 
always under these exact names; just as there are other 
passages in which God, Jesus Christ (under various designa- 


tT. Levi 55-7; Col 218; Rev 1910, 228, 9; Asc. Isa. 7 21, 84, 5; Justin 1 
Apol. 62; Cl. Al. Strom. VI: 5 39; Origen, Contra Celsum V: 6; Ps.-Matt. 3 3. 
273 : 
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tions), and the Holy Spirit are so grouped together.? And it 
is worthwhile to examine the instances in which the angels are 
a member of the triad. 

Such a triad is found in Mark, Q, Paul, the Apocalypse, and 
the Pastorals. This collocation is thus known to have existed 
in Christian circles as early as A. D. 50 and as late as the second 
century, and to have been widespread; for these documents 
testify to its existence in Rome, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. 
Echoes of this belief are found also in Justin Martyr, where 
in the Apology I, vi, 1, 2 (circa 150) Father, Son, Holy Spirit, 
and angels are linked together: ‘‘Whence also we have been 
called atheistic: and we admit being atheistic as far as such 
seeming gods are concerned, but not in regard to the most 
true God, the Father of righteousness and temperance and the 
other virtues, without any mixture of evil. But we reverence 
and worship that One, and the Son who came forth from him 
and taught us these things, and the host of the other following 
and like good angels, and the prophetic Spirit, honoring them 
in word and truth, and making them known ungrudgingly to 
everyone wishing to learn, as we have been taught.”’ There is 
also a trace of it in the Shepherd of Hermas;} but after the 
second century it is never found except in quotations from the 
New Testament. 

The only evidence of such a combination before the New 
Testament is to be found in Daniel and in Enoch. In neither 
of these is there any close verbal juxtaposition. In the famous 
passage in the seventh chapter of Daniel (vss. 10, 13) we have 
the Ancient of days, the myriads who ministered unto him, 
who are obviously the angels, and one like the Son of man. 
It is interesting to note that the scene is a judgment scene.‘ 
So also in the Parables of Enoch, which are generally considered 
to have been written between 105 and 64 B.C., a frequent name 


2 Matt 2819; Rom 811, 16, 17, 1530; 1 Cor 124-6; 2 Cor 13 13; Eph 2 18, 
21, 22; 2 Th 213; Tit 3 4-6; 1 Pet 12; 1 John 323, 4. Also Did. 71,3; 1 Clem. 
46 6, 58 2. 

3H. Sim. 5:53, 5:62, 4, 9:126, 8. There is also one passage where the 
Holy Spirit is included (H. Sim. 9:24 4). 

4 Dan 7 10. 
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for God is Lord of spirits, where the spirits are the heavenly 
host of angels. The combination of the Lord of spirits with the 
Son of man is fairly common,’ as well as with the Elect One,® 
and once with his Anointed.? There are also passages where 
the Elect One, the Lord of spirits, and angels in heaven are 
linked together.* These passages from Enoch are not so much 
the source of the idea, as a witness to the common Jewish view 
that the angels were the attendants at God’s court, and that 
the Messiah was also present there. The Holy Spirit was seldom 
in Jewish thought conceived in personal terms, and so did not 
figure as being present at the heavenly court of the Lord. 

The earliest New Testament passage is that found in Mark 
8 38, where our Lord says: “Whoever is ashamed of me and of 
my words in this adulterous and sinful generation, also the 
Son of man will be ashamed of him, when he comes in the glory 
of his Father with the holy angels.”” Here is the picture of the 
Son of man coming to judge the world clothed with the dignity 
and power of the Father and accompanied by the heavenly 
court. The Matthean version keeps the sense, but alters the 
wording (Matt 16 27): ‘For the Son of man is about to come in 
the glory of his Father with his angels.”” It is a mooted question 
whose angels they are, but the better sense is found by taking 
them as being the Father’s. Luke’s version reads (Luke 9 26): 
‘For whoever is ashamed of me and of my words, this one the 
Son of man will be ashamed of when he comes in his glory and 
the Father’s and the holy angels’.’”” The wording is awkward. 
Apparently it means that the Son of man comes with the com- 
bined dignity and authority of himself, the Father, and the 
holy angels. These three are the divine inhabitants of heaven. 

In another Marcan passage, this time being part of the Little 
Apocalypse (Mark 1332), where mention is made of the end 
of the world, it is said: ‘‘But concerning that day or hour no 


S 1 Enoch 46 1-3, 48 2, 62 14, 69 29, 701, 7117. 

61 Enoch 492, 4, 52 9, 553, 4, 615, 621, 2. 

71 Enoch 48 10. 

81 Enoch 39 5-7, 513, 4, 61 8-10. 

9 Deut 33 2; Isa 63 9; 1 Enoch 47 3, 602, 717, 1041; Jub 1 27, 29, 21, 2, 18, 
15 27, 31 14; T. Levi 3 5, 7; T. Jud. 25 2. 
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one knows, neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, except 
the Father.”” Matt 2436 has: “But concerning that day and 
hour no one knows, neither the angels of heaven, nor the Son, 
except the Father alone.” Luke omits the saying, probably 
due to theological considerations in respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord. A similar motive probably prompted the omission 
of the phrase “‘nor the Son” in certain manuscripts of Matthew. 
It is interesting that here there is an echo of Johannine term- 
inology, as also in the Q passage, Matt 11 27=Luke 10 22, “The 
Father,” ‘“‘the Son.’’ Neither the Son nor the angels share in 
the Father’s knowledge, to whom they are subordinate. 

The other occurrence in the Gospels is found in Luke 12 s, , 
which is the Q parallel to Mark 8 3s: ‘But I say to you, whoever 
confesses me before men, also the Son of man will confess him 
before the angels of God. But who denies me before men will 
be denied before the angels of God.” Here the scene of judg- 
ment has shifted to heaven. The Matthean parallel (Matt 
10 32, 33) omits all mention of angels and substitutes a phrase 
familiar to him, ‘‘My Father in heaven.’’ It would appear, then, 
not only for that reason, but also because Luke has retained 
a typical Jewish expression, that he has more exactly preserved 
the Q saying. 

Among St. Paul’s earliest letters, those to the Thessalonians, 
the grouping is also found. In 1 Th 313 St. Paul is invoking a 
blessing on the members of the Church, and concludes: ‘‘Unto 
strengthening your hearts blameless in holiness before God 
and our Father in the appearance (or presence) of our Lord 
Jesus with all his holy ones.”” That “holy ones” refers to angels 
and not to saintly men may be gathered not only from the 
context, where here it is again the court of judgement, but 
also from its common Jewish use’® as such, in spite of St. Paul’s 
use elsewhere of the term to refer to Christians. Where the 
judgment is to take place is not exactly clear, but the same 
group is present as in the Synoptics, now called ‘God and 
Father,” “our Lord Jesus,” and ‘his holy ones.” Here it 
would seem that they are Jesus’ angels, and that he now pos- 


%” Deut 33 2; Job 51, 15 15; Zec 145; 1 Enoch 1 9, 93; Jub 31 14. 
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sesses a court of attending angels of his own. In 2 Th 17, s the 
three terms are mentioned closely together, but they are not 
joined in a group: ‘In the revelation of the Lord Jesus from 
heaven with his angels of power in a flame of fire, rendering 
vengeance to those who do not know God.” 

In the Revelation the grouping is found a number of times. 
In the opening verse ‘‘Jesus Christ,” “God,” “his angel” occurs, 
where it is a question of revelation. And in verses 4 and 5 of the 
first chapter, in John’s greeting to the seven Churches in Asia, 
comes: ‘‘Grace to you and peace from him who is and was and 
is to come, and from the seven spirits which are before his 
throne, and from Jesus Christ, the faithful Witness, the First- 
born of the dead, and the Ruler of the kingdoms of the earth.” 
The seven spirits are obviously the traditional Jewish seven 
angels of the presence." Here we have a blessing on the Asian 
Churches invoked from the divine inhabitants of heaven. It 
is very remarkable to find angels in such a connection and there 
are those who believe that the verse is not genuine; but it be- 
comes even harder to account for its interpolation if that is so, 
for its textual attestation is overwhelming. 

In Rev 35 Jesus says: “‘And I shall confess his name before 
my Father and before his angels.” Here again, as in Matt 
16 27=Mark 8 3s=Luke 9 26 and Luke 12 s, 9, of which it is a 
reminiscence, it is the judgment scene. And in Rev 1410 the 
three are again in juxtaposition where punishment is mentioned: 
“And he will drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which has 
been mixed unmixed in the cup of his wrath, and will be tor- 
mented in fire and brimstone before holy angels and before 
the Lamb.” 

There is also a passage in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim 5 21), 
where the writer says: “I bear witness before God and Christ 
Jesus and the elect angels.’"* Here the complete heavenly 
court is called upon to witness his asseveration. 

Now every one of these writers mentions the Holy Spirit, 
but none of them seems to place Him at the heavenly court, 


1 Tobit 12 15; 1 Enoch 201-8, 815, 90 21, 22. 
12 T. Levi 193; 4 Ezra 16 68; Odes Sol. 4 8. 
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unless, as it is quite possible, the Holy Spirit was thought of 
as one of the angelic beings. The distinction between angels 
and spirits is not always closely drawn in the New Testament, 
and at times there seems to be identification. Outside the New 
Testament the Ascension of Isaiah speaks of ‘‘the angel of the 
Holy Spirit;’* and in a passage in the Shepherd of Hermas*s 
the best of the variant readings has: ‘‘Angel of the prophetic 
Spirit.” 

What would appear to arise from all these facts is this. The 
early Church, because of its inherited Jewish conceptions, 
thought of God in heaven surrounded by his angels with the 
Son of man, Jesus, on his right hand. Furthermore, such a 
concept received additional support because it was found in 
certain sayings attributed to our Lord. At first no attempt was 
made to think of these three as One, but they were all heavenly 
beings and in some quarters of the Church all three were not 
only considered divine but also received worship, although 
the Son was considered subordinate to the Father’ and the 
angels to the Son.??7 The Church believed in only one God, but 
it also believed in divine beings subordinate to him. However, 
by the end of the first century after Christ in certain sections 
of the Church the Father and the Son came to be thought of as 
One.*® 

The Holy Spirit did not enter into the picture of the heavenly 
court, since he is conceived almost without exception as operative 
only within men, and hence did not lend himself to external 
picturization. But the common Christian experience of the 
Spirit, who was conceived of as sent by Jesus,’? and was some- 
times called his Spirit,?° or identified with him," was one of 


% Ps 1044; 1 Enoch 6017; Acts 826, 29; Heb 17, 14; Rev 14; H. Sim. 
9:11, 2. 

™% Asc. Isa. 9 36, 39, 40, 11 4, 33. 

s H. Man. 11 9. 

© 1 Cor 15 28, 

17 Heb 1 4-13. 

%8 John 11, 1030, 17 11, 21-23, 

9 John 15 26; Acts 2 33. 

20 Acts 16 7. 

= 2 Cor 317, 18; H. Sim. 5:5 2, 9:1 1. 
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the chief factors in doing away with this triad from Christian 
thought. As Jesus was more and more thought to stand in a 
unique relationship to God, so alse was the Spirit both to him 
and to God, until finally the doctrine of the Triune God was 
perceived. St. Paul’s use of the triad was in his earliest writings. 
In his later ones, as also in 2 Thessalonians, it is God, the Lord, 
and the Spirit. 

So also the danger of polytheisn as a result of worshipping 
angels led to the disappearance of this triad from Christian 
thought; for they were always thought of as many, and as both 
separate and subordinate to the Deity, and hence were impossible 
to reconcile with any belief in divine unity. But in primitive 
days of the new faith, when men thought of judgment or of 
witnessing an oath, they pictured God’s court as consisting 
of God himself as the Judge, the Son as the Advocate, and the 
angels as the attending officers; or else they pictured the Son 
coming as God’s Surrogate to judge men, with the angels attend- 
ing as officers. For angels were commonly associated with the 
judgment not only in Judaism, but also in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

This triad is found first in apocalyptic writings of second 
century B.C. Judaism and was taken over from contemporary 
Jewish thought into the early apocalyptic Christianity. It is 
characteristic of the documents which are most influenced by 
such an outlook — the Little Apocalypse of Mark, the Apoc- 
alypse of John, and 1 Thessalonians. It is noticeable that there 
is no stereotyped formula for the three names; they follow the 
characteristic peculiarities of the writers themselves in regard 
to their designations for the Father and the Son, as well as for 
the angels. 

The fact that such a triad as Father, Son, and holy angels 
could exist in early Christian thought is one of the many con- 
vincing proofs that there is no doctrine of the Holy Trinity to 
be found within the New Testament, although it is abundantly 
clear that the New Testament contains the elements out of 
which that doctrine of the Church was later formulated. 


22 Dan 7 10; 1 Enoch 1 9, 53 3, 54 6, 561, 62 11, 1004, Ass. Mos. 102; 4 Ezra 
16 67; Matt 13 41, 16 27, 24 31, 25 31; Mark 8 38; Luke 9 26, 12 8, 9; Jude 1 14, 15. 








THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TEXT OF 
THE JOHN H. SCHEIDE PAPYRI AND 
THAT OF THE OTHER GREEK 
MSS. OF EZEKIEL’ 


HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE John H. Scheide Papyri of Ezekiel, which are deposited 

in the Princeton University Library, are now known 

through two publications.? Further study of the problem has 

enabled the writer to clarify his position or to state certain 
phases of it in a more definite form. 

Although Sch. is basically related to B and very close to it, 

we must recognize the fact that it contains many elements which 


are found in the AQ-type of text. In fact, long before the time 
of Origen, there were already two strata in the LXX: the B-type 
and the Sch.-type to which must be joined the AQ-type. 

An examination of the readings which have no counterpart 
in the other Greek MSS. showed that Sch. has forty-three cases 
which are an exact translation of 8.3 Besides these forty-three 
passages, there are ten or eleven others which are very close to 


t The following sigla have been used in this article — $# Massoretic text; 
38, Syro-Hexaplar; LXX, Septuagint; ZL, Old Latin; Greek Codices: Sch., the 
text of the John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri; B, Vaticanus; A, Alexandrinus; 
Q, Marchalianus; V, Venetus (Hoimes-Parsons, 23); 8, Sinaiticus. Minus- 
cules are numbered according to Holmes-Parsons. 

2 The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri — Ezekiel, ed. by Allan C. Johnson, 
Henry S. Gehman, and Edmund H. Kase, Princeton University Press, 1938. 
This title is hereafter abbreviated as Sch. Vol. Cf. also Gehman, ‘“‘The Rela- 
tions between the Hebrew Text of Ezekiel and that of the John H. Scheide 
Papyri,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, LVIII, 92-102. 

3 Gehman, Sch. Vol., 74 and JAOS, loc. cit. 
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the Hebrew, but in a different category. There are also twenty 
or twenty-two passages where the Hebrew influence may be 
detected, but it is decidedly more remote than in the previous 
two categories. Since we have these unique readings in Sch. 
which are based on the Hebrew text and which in many ways 
confirm the Massoretic tradition, we may assume either that 
these readings were originally in the LXX and in the course of 
time were lost or that the Sch. text represents a revision based 
upon the Hebrew. The truth may rather lie between these two 
extremes. Some of these agreements undoubtedly were in the 
original LXX and do not represent a sporadic or individual 
revision. 

Some of the individual errors in Sch. can be traced either to 
a defective Hebrew text or to misreading the Hebrew original 
on the part of the translator. If Sch. represents the LXX re- 
vised on the basis of a Hebrew text, we can well ask why the 
reviser in so many cases worked in the direction of error instead 
of improvement. It is, of course, possible that an incompetent 
scribe tried to revise on the basis of a Hebrew MS. or that if he 
knew the language, his Hebrew MS. was a very imperfect one. 
We should, however, expect a reviser by all means to improve 
the Greek text, not to add errors and to obscure the sense. Two 
errors are intensely interesting. In 27 16, ex Oapoes kat OacoB 
is a doublet, and xat OagoB8 was probably removed in later 
revisions of the LXX. In 28 16, rovex (or To oex) is an error 
due to misreading ## 4>107; it is, however, not individual, since 
the Constance Old Latin has sech, showing that the error is not 
confined to Sch. It is, accordingly, quite possible that many of 
the errors in Sch., which are based on an imperfect Hebrew 
original or on a misreading of the Hebrew, were in the original 
LXX, but were removed in subsequent revision, and thus do 
not appear in the hitherto known Greek texts. 

Upon considering these unique agreements with {Ml, it seems, 
however, to the writer that 43+-11-++22 agreements of various 
kinds with the Hebrew are too large a number to have all been 
in the original LXX and to have in most cases been lost spurlos, 
leaving no trace in any of the Greek MSS. except in Sch. Doubt- 
less there was revision before the days of Aquila, Symmachus, 
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and Theodotion. Thus Professor Johnson has noted (Sch. Vol., 
38-40) twenty readings which are marked in various sources 
with the asterisk and ascribed to the Three or to Aquila or to 
Theodotion. He also notes (loc. cit.) that eight of the passages 
are definitely ascribed to Theodotion. He correctly states that 
this does not necessarily imply that the new text was revised 
under the influence of Theodotion. In view of the fact that this 
early text contains these passages which elsewhere bear the 
asterisk, it is possible that they were in the original LXX, be- 
came lost, and were later resumed by the Three, who then 
received credit for their introduction. On the other hand, it is 
probable that in many cases there was anonymous revision of 
the LXX from the Hebrew and that the Three accepted some 
of these revisions, took them into their text, and thus received 
credit for having introduced them into their versions. The 
present manuscript evidence does not allow us to come to a 
definite conclusion in this matter. Probably some of the unique 
readings in Sch., including errors which can be explained as due 
either to misreading the Hebrew or to a defective Hebrew orig- 
inal, were in the original LXX; others no doubt represent a 
later, but pre-Theodotionic, revision. 
The collation of the Sch. text showed a close affinity to B; 
there are, however, many important differences between the 
two. The Syro-Hexaplar (without the asterisked passages) 
generally follows B against Sch. On account of the frequent 
agreements between B and 3% (omitting the asterisked passages), 
one might assume that the former represents the original version 
of the LXX. One cannot, however, come to such an easy con- 
clusion. We must bear in mind that ® was translated by Paul, 
Bishop of Tella-dhe-Mauzelath, probably at Alexandria in the 
years 616-617. It therefore represents the fifth column of 
Origen’s Hexapla as the latter was known at that time in Alex- 
andria. The numerous agreements between B and % (omitting 
the asterisked passages) rather favour the latter as continuing 
quite accurately one tradition of the LXX at Alexandria. There 
is no question that B and the basic text of ® represent the same 
tradition quite uniformly. In the Sch. Vol. (73-79), the writer 
has noted important passages where Sch. agrees with A and 
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certain minuscules against B and Q, with Q and certain minus- 
cules against B and A, with AQ and certain minuscules against 
B, and with the minuscules against BAQ. The classification of 
the minuscule MSS. into the Lucianic and Hesychian groups 
has also been discussed in the Sch. Vol. (78-79). In the cases 
where Sch. agrees with minuscules as well as with A and Q 
against B, both the Lucianic and the Hesychian groups are well 
represented. It is also noteworthy that the agreements between 
Sch. and certain minuscules against the uncials are well dis- 
tributed in both the Lucianic and the Hesychian groups. While 
the actual relationship cannot be determined by such a count, 
there is a slight preponderance in favour of the Lucianic group, 
though it should be observed that the so-called Hesychian group 
is also well represented. This much is clear: the Sch. text of 
Ezekiel has elements in common with AQ, the Lucianic group, 
and the Hesychian group against B. 

In classifying the minuscule MSS. of the book of Ezekiel, 
Proksch‘ made three categories: I, Hexaplaric=87, 91, 228, 68. 
238, 42, 49, 90; II, Pre-Hexaplaric= 26, 86, 106, 198, 233, 239, 
306, 42, 49, 90; III, Lucianic=22, 36, 48, 51, 231. A study of 
Sch. shows that for the book of Ezekiel groups I and II form 
one category. Procksch (69) already had an inkling of this: 
“Und wenn man die Texte bei Jeremia and Hesekiel untersucht, 
so kann allerdings der Schein entstehen, als bilde II keinen 
besonderen Typus.” ; 


In his work on the Sch. text, the writer independently came 
to the conclusion that there were two pre-Origenian strata:5 on 
the one hand, the B-type and on the other, the Sch.-type, to 
which must be added the AQ-type. Procksch (46) also had seen 


4Procksch, O., Studien zur Geschichte der Septuaginta — Die Propheten, 
Leipzig, 1910. At the time of editing the Sch. text, the writer did not have 
access to this work, but in the meanwhile obtained a copy, which has been 
used in connexion with this paper. All the references to Procksch are to this 
work, 

8 Cf. Allgeier, A., Die Chester Beatty-Papyri zum Pentateuch: Untersuchungen 
zur dlteren Uberlieferungsgeschichte der Septuaginta, Paderborn, 1938. In 
discussing the variations between B and A, he says (139): ‘‘Daher steht nichts 
im Wege, die Verzweigung schon in die vorchristliche Zeit zu verlegen.” 
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that there were two pre-Origenian texts, the type represented 
by B and that by A. Although & does not contain Ezekiel, he 
concluded (51) that in general in the Prophets 8B and AQ 
represent two groups, which without consideration of revision 
according to {Ml already at an early time had diverged from 
each other and both represented independent types. Thus 
BSAQ would represent the common foundation of the LXX. 
In Ezekiel, he observes (48) that B shows “eine weit geringere 
hexaplarische Bearbeitung als AQ.” In fact he maintains (57): 
“Man wird darnach nicht zweifeln, dass AQ in Hesekiel besonders 
starke hexaplarische Einfliisse erfahren hat.” Furthermore he 
says (57): ‘“‘Also Q ist hier in viel weiterem Umfange als A hexa- 
plarisch beeinflusst worden und verliert dadurch natiirlich an 
urspriinglichem Werte.”’ He concludes (59) his discussion of 
the uncials by considering A, among the codices of the Prophets, 
the most valuable and original. Moreover he calls attention (61) 
to the fact that that V (Holmes-Parsons, 23) in Ezekiel has 
received a strong Lucianic influence. He also believes (72) that 
A and group II of minuscules are brothers or cousins which have 
a common ancestor. Accordingly, he considers A and II as of 
great value in Ezekiel, where 8 is lacking and where B and Q 
have gone on secondary paths. He furthermore regards AQII 
as the chief type of the Bible in Syria before Origen. The quota- 
tions from the Prophets in the New Testament led him to this 
conclusion (103). As regards these quotations in the New 
Testament, he notices (97) a relationship with the AQII-type, 
especially the AlII-group. Accordingly, he is impressed with 
the antiquity of A (naturally without the hexaplaric additions) ; 
from the study of the Sch. text, it appears that for Ezekiel one 
should speak of the AQ I II-type. 

In the words of Procksch (113), B bears the marks of a recen- 
sion and not of an original text; in this connexion, he quotes 
Rahlfs, who considers it a Hesychian recension. He does not 
hazard an opinion (132) as to why the two types, AQ I II® and 
BV developed, but he concedes that the split may have oc- 
curred in Egypt. The writer expressed above the opinion that 


61 has been transferred by the writer from Bs to AQ on the basis of the 
studies in Sch.; see “‘Observationes Criticae,” Sch. Vol., 80-137, passim. 
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there were probably revisions of the LXX on the basis of the 
Hebrew at a very early time; Procksch similarly states (128): 
“‘Dass aber auch die Septuaginta selbst schon lange vor Origenes 
nach dem massoretischen Texte korrigiert zu werden begann, 
beweist Justins Kampf gegen diese Correkturen.” 

Procksch devotes a special chapter (103-112) to Justin Martyr 
and observes that the text of this Church Father occupies a 
peculiar position between the two chief types,’ “BSI and 
AQ II.” He notices in Justin’s Bible a particular leaning to 
the 8 I-type. This is a very interesting observation, since Sch., 
which is basically quite close to B, has many affinities with AQ 
and the minuscules of the three groups, I, II, III. Procksch 
furthermore refers to the revisions of the LXX made in the days 
of Justin by Jews who wished to make the LXX conform to the 
Hebrew text. In similar fashion, Sch. seems to reflect some 
revision based on the Hebrew text in pre-Theodotionic times. 

In view of the text of Sch., we may construct the following 
diagram to show the relationship of the various types of the text 
of Ezekiel: 


LXX 








Q 


The writer had also come to the conclusion® that there are 
three strata of Z in Ezekiel. These have now been traced geo- 
graphically and historically by Dr. Andor Panyik of Budapest, 


7 Again I must be shifted to AQII for Ezekiel. * does not contain Ezekiel. 
8 Sch. Vol., 76. 
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who is at present writing at Princeton University a dissertation 
on the Old Latin Versions of Ezekiel. The results of his investi- 
gations indicate that the Itala is based on a B-type of text and 
the Afra on a type which is related to the AQ-type and Sch. 
The revision of LZ by Hieronymus, it appears, was made in Syria 
at Chalcis (ca. A.D. 375-377) from a Q-type of text on the basis 
of the Itala or a Latin version which was translated from a 
B-type of Greek. This study of the X% of Ezekiel also favours a 
relationship as suggested in the above diagram and has con- 
firmed the writer in his views. 

In conclusicn, this study, in independent agreement with 
Procksch, rather enhances the value of A (minus the hexaplaric 
additions). Although basically Sch. is close to B, this much 
must be said: Sch. has elements in common with AQ, the Lu- 
cianic group, and the Hesychian group against B. In spite of 
the fact that we have to admit the probability of pre-Theodo- 
tionic revision on the basis of a Hebrew text, we still maintain 
that of all our Greek MSS., the Sch. text of Ezekiel appears to 
be closest to the original LXX. A comparison with the uncial 
and minuscule MSS., %, 2%, and Ml leads to such a conclusion. 
Not only on palaeographical grounds, but also for textual reasons, 
it is evident that the new text represents the LXX previous to 
its separate development in three centres: Alexandria, Caesarea, 
and Antioch. As has been previously pointed out, the original 
LXX must have been closer to the Hebrew than B would imply. 
The authority of B as our best source for the original LXX must 
yield to this new evidence. 





THE GOD OF ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND JACOB: 
A LITURGICAL AND MAGICAL FORMULA 


MARTIN RIST 


THE ILIFF SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


HEN Pascal died, a curious document — evidently an 
amulet or a charm — was found sewed in his doublet. 
Dated, ‘Monday, the 23d of November, 1654, between half 
past ten at night and half past twelve,” its text began as follows: 


Fire. 


God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob — 
Not of philosophers or the wise — 
Certainty. Certainty. Feeling. Joy. Peace." 


The patriarchal formula which was used in this superstitious 
way by the great Pascal has a long history. It is found, of 
course, in the account of the theophany to Moses in the burning 
bush and the revelation of the divine name when Jehovah identi- 
fies himself as ‘‘the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” (Ex 36). During this 
divine commission of Moses to deliver the Israelites from Egypt, 
the phrase is solemnly repeated three times, the last in con- 
nection with the endowment of Moses with miraculous powers 
(Ex 3 15, 16; 45). The collocation of the formula with the theoph- 
any to Moses and the miraculous deliverance from Egypt is 
frequently reflected in later texts, as we shall see. 

A variant of the phrase occurs in the narration of the contest 
on Mount Carmel. After the priests of Baal had called upon 
the name of their god in vain, Elijah invoked his God, ‘‘O Jeho- 


t Cited by Milligan, Here and There Among the Papyri, London, 1922, 172. 
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vah, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel,’’ and a mirac- 
ulous fire from heaven consumed the drenched offering, the 
wood, and the altar (I Kgs 1836). In Chronicles, a priestly 
book, this form of the expression is used in two places in con- 
nection with the temple. In the first instance the exhortation 
which concludes David’s prayer made in connection with the 
building of the temple begins with the words, ‘‘O Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, our fathers...” (I Chron 
29 18). Similarly, the decree of Hezekiah summoning the people 
to the temple to keep the Passover begins, ‘‘Ye children of 
Israel, turn again unto Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Israel...” (II Chron 30 6). 

In extra-canonical sources the formula appears in prayers 
and liturgy. For example, the Prayer of Manasses begins, ‘‘O 
Lord Almighty, that art in heaven, thou God of our fathers, 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” An invocation ascribed to 
Mordecai in the Greek additions to Esther uses an incomplete 
form of the phrase collocated with the deliverance from Egypt: 
“And now, O Lord, thou God and King, the God of Abraham, 
spare thy people. ... Despise not thy portion which thou 
didst redeem out of Egypt for thine own self’ (13 15-16; cf. 
1418). In the 14th chapter of the Old Latin version of this same 
work Esther’s petition for deliverance begins with, ‘God of 
Abraham, and God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, blessed art 
thou.” Similarly, in the apocalyptic Assumption of Moses we 
read, “And all the tribes shall mourn, crying unto heaven and 
saying, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, remem- 
ber thy covenant”’ (3 9). 

A prayer that is definitely liturgical appears in the Hebrew 
text of Sirach, chapter 51: 


Give thanks unto the Shield of Abraham, 
For his mercy endureth forever; 

Give thanks unto the Rock of Isaac, 
For his mercy endureth forever; 

Give thanks unto the Mighty One of Jacob, 
For his mercy endureth forever. 


Curiously enough, a magical variant of this prayer is inscribed 
on an Aramaic magic bowl discovered in Nippur in Babylon. 
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The inscription, which is post-Christian, reads: “Thou male 
Lili and female Lilith, Hag and Ghul, I adjure you by the Strong 
One of Abraham, by the Rock of Isaac, by the Shaddai (Al- 
mighty) of Jacob, by the Yah (?) his name...” It may not 
be out of place to mention a second bowl from the same site 
which has in its text the words: ‘Even as Moses commanded 
the Red Sea and they (the waters) stood up like a wall on both 
sides.”* The close relation between the liturgical and magical 
uses of the formula is readily demonstrated. 


The most ancient and most important parts of the Jewish 
liturgy are the Shema, recited twice daily, and the Shemoneh 
‘Esreh (Eighteen Benedictions), repeated three times a day. 
The first of the Eighteen Benedictions, appropriately called 
“Fathers,” reads: 


Blessed be thou, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, God of Abra- 
ham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, the mighty, and the 
fearful God, God Most High who bestoweth goodly kindnesses, and is 
owner of all, and remembereth the piety of the fathers, and bringeth a 
redeemer to their children’s children for the sake of his name in love. 
King, helper, and saviour and shield; blessed be thou, O Lord, Shield 
of Abraham. 


The second, called ‘“‘Powers,” relates the power of God to lift 
the fallen, to heal the sick, and to revive the dead, while the 
eighth, “Healings,” is specifically a prayer for healing. The 
third, “Sanctification of the Name,’’ describes the sanctity 
and power of God’s name, attributes which are reflected in 
several of the benedictions. The eighteenth is an “‘Acknowledg- 
ment” of God and his mercies, which include his care of the 
souls entrusted to him and the miracles and wonders which he 
performs every day. The Shema lacks the patriarchal formula, 
but its third section reads: ‘“‘I am the Lord your God, who have 
brought you out of the land of Egypt,” etc. Furthermore, one 
of the special benedictions, ‘‘Redemption,” that followed the 
recitation of the Shema also draws upon the account of the 
miraculous deliverance from Egypt, with reference to the pas- 


2 Montgomery, Incantation Texts from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1913, 155-56, 
231. 
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sage of the Red Sea. In the evening this was followed by another 
benediction asking for the protection of God and the removal 
of the adversary (Satan?). 


It will be observed that the contents of both the Shemoneh 
‘Esreh and the Shema could be readily diverted to magical 
practices. This is not to suggest that the pious Jews of Pales- 
tine used these sacred parts of the liturgy in this manner, for 
official Judaism sternly forbade magic of all kinds. Neverthe- 
less, the Talmud, by its very injunctions, is a witness to a popu- 
lar temptation to misuse the liturgy. Blau suggests that the 
ban on the repetitious recitation of the Shema was to guard 
against its use in incantations. For a similar reason it was 
forbidden to say the Shema or the Shemoneh ‘Esreh backwards. 
Furthermore, the injunction against winking, pursing the lips, 
and pointing with the finger while repeating the Shema was to 
guard against its misuse.’ 

Moreover, there are certain uses of the liturgy allowed by 
the Talmud itself which may have led to its diversion to magic 
in less pious circles. Thus we are told that the Shema is a two- 
edged sword whose recitation at retiring caused the evil spirits 
to flee (Ber. 5a; P. Ber. 2d; Meg. 3a). Furthermore, one of the 
purposes of the Tefillin and the Mezuzah, which were inscribed 
with the Shema, was protection against demons (Ber. 23a; cf. 
Targ. H. L. 8:3). Moreover, he who says the ‘‘Redemption” 
(which is based upon the Exodus, including the passage of the 
Red Sea) in combination with the Shemoneh ‘Esreh will meet 
with no mishap during the day (Ber. 9b). In addition, the 
“Eighteen” was said over the sick; but this we might have 
inferred since one of the benedictions is specifically for healing 
(Ber. V, 5).4 Reference might also be made to a passage from 
the Tanchuma Stettin, cited by Blau, in which we read that the 
daily recitation of the Shema and the Shemoneh ‘Esreh was a 
more powerful protection against snakes than magic.’ 


3 Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen, Strassburg, 1898, 146-152. 

4 Cf. Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch, Munich, 1922-28, IV, 203-205, 273-275, 249, 528. 

5 Blau, op. cit., 147. 
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The quasi-magical liturgy in the Mishnah for producing rain 
should also be mentioned (Taanith, I1, 1-5). Following a fast, 
the ark was brought into an open space in the town and sprin- 
kled with ashes. Then the people, with ashes on their heads, 
assumed an attitude of prayer while one of the older men recited 
the Shemoneh ‘Esreh, with six extra benedictions interpolated 
after the seventh. As an additional feature, incidents from 
Biblical history were added after the seventh benediction and 
after each of the six that were interpolated. The first referred 
to Abraham at Mount Moriah, the second to the Israelites at 
the Red Sea, and the remainder, in order, to Joshua at Gilgal, 
Samuel at Mizpah, Elijah at Carmel, Jonah in the belly of the 
fish, and David and Solomon in Jerusalem. Epitomes of similar 
incidents from Biblical history revealing the power of God and 
the assistance he gave to his people in their time of need are 
characteristic of a number of the definitely magical texts. A 
simpler liturgy for rain, in which the second and ninth bene- 
dictions are used, is also found in the Mishnah (Ber. V, 2). 


A clearer instance of the occult use of the Shemoneh ‘Esreh 
is found in ‘The Sword of Moses,” a Semitic book of magic 
similar in character to certain of the magical papyri.6 Among 
its charms is one for obtaining wisdom. This consists of a 
magical formula to which the Shemoneh ‘Esreh has been added. 
This specific diversion of the liturgy may be due to the content 
of the fourth benediction, which is a prayer for knowledge, 
understanding, and prudence. In the light of these citations, 
it must be evident that the presence of the patriarchal formula 
and the references to the Exodus in the magical texts are due 
in part at least to a popular perversion of the Jewish liturgy. 

Additional evidence of Semitic practice is supplied by certain 
Samaritan texts. There are a number of Samaritan inscrip- 
tions which have been called ‘“‘phylacteries carved in stone,” 
since for the most part they are on lintels and doorposts in 
obedience to the injunction in Deut 69. One of these, pub- 


6 Gaster, Studies and Texts in Folklore, Magic, Medieval Romance, Hebrew 
Apocrypha, and Samaritan Archaeology, London, 1925-28, I, 288-337: III. 
69-103. 
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lished by Montgomery, begins with the ‘Ten Words of Crea- 
tion” from the first chapter of Genesis (one of the ‘‘words’’ is 
missing).? The conclusion, which follows the ‘‘Ten Words,” 
reads: ‘‘And God saw all that he had made, and behold it was 
very good. And he said, I am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 
In the margin we find: “YHWH YHWH a God merciful and 
gracious, the Existent YHWH.” This inscription forms an- 
other link between liturgy and magic, for the anthology of 
creation, called the ‘“‘Ten Words,” is commonly found at the 
beginning of Samaritan prayers, and is not unknown to Jewish 
practice. 


This ‘“‘phylactery in stone’”’ is paralleled by sixteen phylac- 
teries designed to be worn on the person which are mentioned 
by Gaster.* The first and most ancient section of the one which 
he published as typical of their common text is composed in 
part of the Samaritan liturgy, including the words ‘‘The Lord 
is our God. The Lord is one’”’ (line 9), and a version of the 
“Ten Words of Creation” (lines 17-42). This is followed by an 
anthology of Biblical history, beginning with the covenant 
made with Abraham. Next is the renewal of the promise to 
Jacob, when God appeared at the top of the heavenly ladder 
and said, ‘‘I am the Lord the God of Abraham thy father and 
the God of Isaac.’’ The text continues with a reference to 
Joseph’s superiority over the magicians of Pharaoh as an inter- 
preter of dreams. At this point the theophany to Moses at the 
burning bush is abruptly alluded to by the introduction of 
Ex 36, “‘And he said, I am the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob.” Two other 
powerful appellations for God are next introduced, ‘I am that 
I am” (Ex 314) and “IHVH” (Ex 63). The phylactery then 
recounts the promise made to Moses that he should lead the 
Israelites out of Egypt, and relates the failure of the magicians 
of Pharaoh to withstand Moses. In consequence, “‘as the 


7 The Samaritans; the Earliest Jewish Sect, Philadelphia, 1907, 274 and 
plate 2. 


8 Op. cit., 1, 387-492; III, 109-130. 
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magicians could not stand before Moses, so they may not be 
able to stand before him who is clothed with thy name, O Lord,” 
i. e., before the wearer of the phylactery. The charm continues 
with events of the Exodus, the passage of the Red Sea, the 
bitter waters made sweet, and a promise, based on Ex 15 26, 
that the owner will be healed of all diseases. We read that the 
Lord will do many marvels (Ex 24 6-10:) and will remove all 
evil and hurtful things from him who is clothed with his name. 
Following a restatement of the efficacy of this charm against 
black magic, this section of the phylactery, which is a rather 
lengthy composite document, concludes with a list of magic 
names and the words, ‘“The Lord is his name and Yah is his 
name.” 

Although none of these phylacteries, save one, was written 
before the twelfth century, nevertheless Gaster claims a high 
antiquity for their common text. In the first place, magical 
formulas resist change. Secondly, the Samaritans in particular 
have fossilized and preserved the practices of the past as few 
peoples have done. Moreover, comparison of the text with 
rabbinical literature and with magical papyri testifies to its 
archaic nature. Furthermore, the absence of Greek and Latin 
loan words from any of these sixteen manuscripts, save for 
three minor exceptions, is a witness to their fidelity to an ancient 
Semitic original. Finally, on palaeographic grounds Gaster 
dates one of these documents in the second or third century 
after Christ. In fact, he says that there is nothing in the com- 
mon text of these phylacteries to preclude the possibility that 
it belongs to the first century, and this, he affirms, is a con- 
servative estimate. If the antiquity assigned by this Jewish 
scholar. to their text is correct, then these Samaritan phylac- 
teries are very important witnesses to the use of the formula, 
“The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” in Semitic magic. 

We are also indebted to Gaster for the publication of another 
significant document, a Hebrew version of the semi-magical 
book of Tobit which differs greatly from the text of the LXX.9 
On the contrary, it greatly resembles the Latin of Jerome, and 


9 Ibid., 1, 1-38; III, 1-15. 
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to a lesser degree the Old Latin. Linguistically it has affinities 
with the recently discovered Hebrew fragments of other apoc- 
ryphal books, and to the later writings of the Old Testament. 
Moreover, its prayers and fragments of liturgy represent an 
early tradition, no later, he believes, than the first century 
before the Christian era. Finally, since this Hebrew text ex- 
plains many obscure passages in both the Latin and the Greek, 
he believes that it is indeed a witness to the original text of 
Tobit. 

The pertinent section is that dealing with the marriage of 
Tobit (Tobiyah) to Sarah, the daughter of Raguel (Reuel), 
his uncle and host. Sarah had been married seven times, but 
with dire results, for on each bridal night Ashmedai, the king 
of the spirits, had entered the bridal chamber and killed her 
husband. However, the angel Raphael persuaded Tobit (who 
had preserved the heart, liver, and gall of a huge fish) to seek 
the hand of this fatal maiden in marriage by promising to tell 
him how he could drive the evil spirit away. Raphael com- 
manded him: 


Be together with her in one chamber three days and three nights and 
do not approach her. And every night thou shalt burn the liver on the 
fire and fumigate the bed on which you will lie, and the demon will fly 
away. On the first night remember the names of the holy patriarchs, 
on the second pray to God that good men may come from you. And 
on the third night, about the time of cock-crowing, do thy will with the 
fear of the Lord, and he will bless thee (6 18-22). 


Accordingly, Tobit sought Raguel’s permission to marry his 
daughter. The father was fearful of the results of such a mar- 
riage, but upon being reassured by the angel, he gave his con- 
sent, and blessed the union, saying: ‘‘...and the God of our 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob be with them (sic) and 
command his blessing upon both of you”’ (7 15). Tobit did as 
Raphael had commanded, and after he had burned the fish 
liver the angel bound the demon and led him away. He and 
the bride then prayed according to the angelic instructions. 
Tobit in the conclusion to his petition mentions the patriarchs 
in the following words: ‘““Then hear thou in heaven my prayer, 
as thou hast heard the prayer of Abraham in Ur Kasdim, and 
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the prayer of Isaac on Mount Moriah, and the prayer of Jacob 
in Bethel, and the prayers of all the just, and put my tears into 
the bottle. Let the words of my mouth and the meditations 
of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord my rock and 
my redeemer.”’ (The last sentence, it will be noted, is usually 
quoted after the recital of the Shemoneh ‘Esreh.) Sarah, quite 
appropriately, substitutes Sara, Rebekah, and Rachel for the 
patriarchs. 

It will be recognized that much of the foregoing is absent 
from the LXX; on the other hand, in part at least, it resembles 
the Latin versions. The emphasis which is placed upon the 
patriarchs in this definitely magical narrative is significant. 
In view of the context, we must conclude that the blessing of 
Raguel, which contains the patriarchal formula, was designed 
to protect the bride and groom from the evil power. 

Two eschatological texts, in which the names of the three 
patriarchs are collocated with the conquest of demonic powers, 
might be mentioned here. In one we read that God is to visit 
the earth and will break the head of the dragon in the water. 
Then, we are promised, “the Lord will gather ye together in 
faith through his tender mercies, and for the sake of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob” (J. Asher, 7:3). The second is somewhat 
more specific: ‘‘And Beliar shall be bound by him, and he shall 
give power to his children to tread upon the evil spirits, and 
the Lord shall rejoice in his children, and be well pleased in 
his blood forever. Then shall Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob exult”’ 
(T. Levi, 18:12-14). 

Philo, who was acquainted with the use of the formula in 
prayers (and quite likely in magic as well) gives a character- 
istic explanation for its potency. He states that the three 
patriarchs were especially beloved by God because ef their 
excess virtue. Accordingly, when God said to Moses, “I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob,” he gave them a share in his own name as a reward. 
God bestowed his own name on the human race so that people 
“might have a refuge to which to betake themselves in sup- 
plications and prayers, and so may not be destitute of a good 
hope” (Concerning Abraham, 10; cf. On the Life of Moses, 1). 
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Philo’s statement recalls the first benediction of the Shemoneh 
‘Esreh. Opening with the patriarchal formula, this benediction 
expresses the confidence that God, in memory of the piety of 
the patriarchs, will assist their descendants. This, of course, 
is the rabbinic doctrine of ‘‘Zachuth Aboth,”’ or merits of the 
fathers. As Schechter has explained at some length, the de- 
scendants of the patriarchs may rely upon the excess merits 
of their forefathers (and also upon their direct intercession with 
God) when in trouble or in distress.*° Thus we can understand 
why petitions addressed to the “God of our fathers, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” were considered most effective. 
This same doctrine, we may conjecture, explains in part the 
efficacy of the formula in magic. 

Justin Martyr (whose Samaritan background may be signifi- 
cant) is an early Christian witness to the potency of the patri- 
archal formula in exorcisms. The Christian practice which he 
approved was to exorcize demons in the name of Jesus, accom- 
panied by a brief narration of his life, sufferings, death, and 
resurrection. However, he somewhat reluctantly concedes 
that if a demon is exorcized in the name of “‘the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob”’ it will, per- 
haps, be overcome (Dial., Ixxxv). 

Origen’s attitude is somewhat more favorable. He testifies 
that the names of the three patriarchs, when united with that 
of God, possessed such efficacy that the Jews in their prayers 
and exorcisms employed the words, ‘“‘God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.” So, also, he continues, did almost all who occupied 
themselves with incantations and magical rites (Adv. Cels., 
IV, 34). He says, in addition, that the phrases, ‘‘the God of 
Israel,” “‘the God of the Hebrews,” and ‘‘the God who drowned 
in the Red Sea the King of Egypt and the Egyptians,’”’ were 
also used against demons and wicked powers (IV, 34). He adds 
the warning that the words, “Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Israel,”’ are only efficacious if pronounced in Hebrew; if they 
are translated they lose their power (V, 45). Their Hebrew 


%0 Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, New York, 1923, chap. 
xii, ‘The Zachuth of the Fathers.” 
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origin, no doubt, was one reason for their popularity, for the 
magical texts were partial to words of Hebrew (and Egyptian) 
derivation. Philo’s rationalization finds an echo in Origen, 
who argues that the use of the names of the patriarchs in magi- 
cal practices testified to the friendship that existed between 
these just men and God, even though those who employed 
their names did not know, perhaps, who Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob were (I, 22). 

The patriarchal formula actually occurs in a number of 
Christian texts, both liturgical and magical. An amulet of 
silver, found in Beyrouth in the tomb of a Christian woman, 
has in its inscription, ‘“The God of Abraham, and the God of 
Jacob, and the God of Isaac, protect Alexandra from demons,” 
etc." Two monks inscribed a prayer for protection, which also 
contained a curse upon their enemies, on the four sides of a 
tower in Syria. This “prayer’’ concludes with the doxology, 
“Glory to the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.” A 
benediction (almost an exorcism) containing a plea for pro- 
tection against “the Enemy,” begins with the words, ‘God 


Omnipotent, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob,” 
etc. A Christian marriage ritual, derived quite naturally 
from Tobit 715 (Latin or Hebrew), includes the patriarchal 
formula.” 

A Coptic curse has a number of familiar terms, including 
“The Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, God of Abraham, God 


1 de Villefosse, ‘“Tablette magique de Beyrouth conservée au Musée du 
Louvre,” Florilegium Melchior de Vogiié (Paris, 1909), 287-295. 

12 Le Bas and Waddington, Voyage archéologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure 
(1847-77), no. 2068. 

13‘ Abraham dans la liturgie,” Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne, 
I, i, 123. 

4 Ibid.; for additional examples, some of them clearly Christian in nature, 
cf. Cabrol, op. cit. VII, ii, 1575; The Testament of Solomon, XVIII: 22(P) 
(ed. McCown, Leipzig, 1922); Vassiliev, Amecdota graeco-byzantina, Moscow, 
1893, I, 341; Pradel, Griechische und sitiditalienische Gebete, Beschworungen 
und Reszepte des Mittelalters, Giessen, 1907, (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche 
und Vorarbeiten, III, iii), 393 £; Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religions- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1876, I, 193. The formula occurs several times in an 
early Jewish liturgy incorporated in the Apostolic Constitutions; cf. Good- 
enough, By Light, Light, New Haven, 1935, 316, 334, 335. 
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of Isaac, God of Jacob, God of the Archangels,” etc., with 
“Jesus Christ” in the conclusion.'s Another Coptic text, de- 
signed to expel Satan or his demons from the sick is embedded 
in the famous Paris papyrus (which is in Greek, for the most 
part). The exorcist, after placing an olive branch before the 
sick person, is to repeat an incantation which begins: ‘Hail, 
God of Abraham! Hail, God of Isaac! Hail, God of Jacob! 
Jesus Christ, Holy Ghost, Son of the Father, who is under the 
Seven and in the Seven” (PM, IV, 1227 ff.).°° The liturgical 
origin of this exorcism is self-evident. 


An interesting incident is related in the Acts of Pilate. A 
priest, a teacher, and a Levite reported in Jerusalem that they 
had seen Jesus, after his resurrection, sitting on a mountain, 
and had heard him commission his disciples. When their word 
was doubted, they solemnly affirmed its truth, saying, ‘‘As 
the Lord God of our fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob liveth, 
we did hear these things, and we saw him taken up into heaven” 
(xiv, 2). 

Another text in which the formula is associated even more 
directly with Jesus is provided by a passage from the Martyr- 
dom of St. Bartholomew. St. Bartholomew exorcized a demon 
residing in an idol, “in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and all the idols in the place were destroyed. Following this 
exorcism Bartholomew explained that ‘‘the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob” had sent his only begotten 
son for the salvation of men: to save them from their sins, to 
heal the sick, to drive out demons, and to raise the dead 
(P. Barth., 6-7). We recall that in Exodus the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob bestowed miraculous powers upon Moses; 
in this Christian text it is the same God who endowed Jesus 
with power to perform his marvellous deeds. 


This passage brings to mind the speech ascribed to Peter 
in explanation of his exorcism of the lame man in the name of 


*s Kropp, Ausgewdhlte koptische Zaubertexte, Brussels, 1931, no. LXXI. 

%6 Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae (Leipzig, 1931—), no. IV. All 
references to the magical papyri in this invaluable corpus will be cited in a 
similar manner. 
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Jesus. Peter denies that he had performed this healing through 
his own powers. On the contrary, ‘“The God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers hath glorified 
his Servant Jesus...and by faith in his name hath his name 
made this man strong”’ (Acts 3 13-16). Further on in this speech 
he cites an Old Testament prophecy as proof that Jesus is a 
second prophet and wonder worker like unto Moses. 

Moses’ name and the events of the Exodus appear a number 
of times in the liturgical and magical texts. In a few instances 
references to Moses and the Exodus are found in combination 
with the formula, ‘“‘God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” or 
with the name of Jesus, or with both. These are of sufficient 
interest to deserve individual attention. 

The first to be cited is a magical papyrus (PM, XII). Moses’ 
name is not mentioned, but there is a distinct reference to the 
theophany on the “holy mount” where Moses received the 
knowledge of God’s name (92-94). Further on the names 
“The Holy Spirit” (174) and “Jesus” (192) are used in a magi- 
cal manner. Likewise, we find the phrase, “I call upon you, 
Ia6, Adonai, Sabadth...Abraan, Isak, Iakkdbi,’” combined 
with a number of other magical terms (285-287). Abbrevia- 
tions of the formula occur elsewhere in the papyrus. Accord- 
ingly, it is fair to assume that the mention of the Red Sea (87) 
is an allusion to the miraculous crossing of the Red Sea during 
the Exodus. 

A second example is found in a love charm (probably pagan) 
written on a lead tablet which was discovered at Hadrumentum 
in North Africa. Its language is Greek, but in part it is written 
in Latin characters. The incantation begins: “I exorcize you, 
demonic spirit who dwells here, by the sacred name Adth Abaoth, 
the God of Abraan and the Iaé of Iakou, Ia6 Adth Aba3oth, 
the God of Israma.”*7 The same corruption of our familiar 
formula is repeated toward the end. In between is a description 
of the powers of the deity invoked, with allusions to the Old 
Testament, including the story of creation and the significant 
datum, ‘I exorcize you by him who divided his staff in the 


7 Aud. 271; cited by Wiinsch, Antike Fluchtafeln, Bonn, 1907. 
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sea.”” This is apparently a garbled reference to the passage of 
the Red Sea (Ex 14 16, 21). 


The celebrated exorcism of Pibeches in the Paris Papyrus 
(PM, IV, 3006-86) may also be mentioned, even though it 
fails to contain the patriarchal formula. The adjuration begins 
with the phrase, “I exorcize you by the God of the Hebrews, 
by Jesus” which may indicate a pagan syncretism of Semitic 
and Christian magic. The text is to a great extent an anthol- 
ogy of Old Testament allusions, including the creation and 
various events of the Exodus, such as the pillar of light and 
the cloud which guided Osraél (Israel), the ten plagues inflicted 
upon Pharach, and, of course, the crossing of the Red Sea. It 
is interesting to note, as we recall Origen’s statement, that the 
incantation ends with a warning to keep the charm pure, for 
it is in Hebrew and is preserved by pure men. 


There are two definitely Christian prayers of Pseudo-Cyprian 
containing the formula ‘‘Deus Abraham, Deus Isaac, Deus 
Jacob” in their invocations, which deserve notice. One (Oratio 
II) continues with a petition for deliverance from the world, 
as God had delivered the Children of Israel from Egypt, even 
though they had failed to believe him or to obey his servant 
Moses. This is followed with references to God’s mercy to 
Jonah, David, the Three Holy Children, Daniel, Tobit, Susanna, 
Hezekiah, and Thecla. Considerable prominence is given to 
Jesus in this prayer, including a description of various miracles 
which he had performed.*® 

A similar pattern is found in certain early baptismal exor- 
cisms designed to expel Satan from the candidates for baptism. 
A typical example begins: ‘‘God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob, God who appeared to your servant Moses in 
Mount Sinai, and led the Children of Israel from the land of 
Egypt.” The exorcism continues with a malediction upon Satan, 
who is ordered in the name of the true and living God, and his 
son Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost, to depart from the ser- 


%8 Hartel, S. Thasci Caecili Cypriani Opera Omnia, Vienna, 1868, 144-51; 
A. Harnack, ‘Drei wenig beachtete cyprianische Schriften und die Acta 
Pauli,” Texte und Untersuchungen, N. F. IV, iii, Leipzig, 1899. 
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vants of God who are about to be baptised. Curiously enough, 
the ritual designed for women substitutes an allusion to the 
vindication of Susanna for the Exodus. Another type, apparently 
for a mixed group, contains both the Exodus and the reference 
to Susanna."® 

Of equai interst is a Coptic Christian exorcism ascribed to 
a certain Gregory. He exorcizes by the great and glorious 
name of God the Pantocrator who led his people out of the 
land of Egypt, routed Pharaoh and his entire army, spoke with 
Moses on Mount Sinai, gave the Law to the Children of Israel, 
and fed them with manna. He also adjures ‘“‘by the great and 
fearful name of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’’?° 

In concluding this survey a few brief observations are in 
order. It is quite evident that there was a close relationship 
between the liturgical and magical use of the patriarchal for- 
mula, demonstrating (if additional confirmation were needed) 
that the dividing line between ritual and magic is indeed quite 
elastic. Moreover, there apparently was a definite connection 
between the efficacy ascribed to the formula and the divine 
favor which the patriarchs reputedly enjoyed. The frequent 
collocation of the phrase with the appearance of God to Moses 
(with occasional reference to the revelation of the divine name) 
and the subsequent deliverance of the Israelites should be 
noted. It is surprising that so few of the texts recall the quasi- 
magical use of the formula by Elijah in obtaining his miracu- 
lous victory on Mount Carmel. Finally, the occurrence of the 
formula in Hebrew, Aramaic, Samaritan, Greek, Latin, and 
Coptic texts is a testimony to its wide currency in the Mediter- 
ranean world during the early centuries of our era. 


19 Cf. Cabrol, op. cit., I, i, 123. 
2 Kropp, op. cit., no. XLV, fol. 3v—4r; cf. also. no. XL. 








TROGLODYTES AND GIANTS IN 
PALESTINE 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


HERE is a learned fiction which has persisted even in some 

of our latest handbooks on Israelite history, to the effect 
that the aborigines of Palestine were cave-dwelling giants. 
This theory is scarcely to be found in the recognized German 
or French textbooks, but curiously enough mainly in the English. 
For example, in Oesterley and Robinson, A History of Israel, 
Professor Robinson has the following to say: 


The earliest stratum of population which formed a serious element 
in the blood of the later inhabitants of Palestine appears to have con- 
sisted of a neolithic people of large stature but of low culture. To judge 
from the Cro-magnon and other remains there were folk of large stature 
in paleolithic times, and some of these may have survived in Palestine. 
...Of these aborigines we know very little beyond the fact that they 
seemed abnormally tall to the Israelites, and the probability that many 
of them were cave-dwellers.' 


Robinson finds his evidence, of course, in the Biblical tradition 
of shadowy Rephaim, who in Genesis and Deuteronomy are 
given local names: Emim in Moab, Zamzumim or Zuzim in 
Ammon, Anagim in Southern Palestine, and, according to 
Robinson, Horim in Mt. Seir. As for the Horim or ‘‘Horites,” 
the Biblical tradition never states that they are a branch of the 
Rephaim, though some scholars have thought that this is 
implied. But the sole evidence for the supposed cave-dwelling 
habits of these traditional giants is derived from a Semitic 


tI, 1932, 32 including n. 2. There are many similar, less cautious refer- 
ences: e. g., Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan; Baikie, Lands and Peoples of the 
Bible. 
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etymology of the name Horiie from the word hér, meaning 
“thole’”’ or ‘“‘cave.”’ Of course, there is no doubt that the Israel- 
ites did have a tradition that the aborigines were giants (e. g., 
Gen 64: “There were giants in the earth in those days,” etc.); 
but to assert on this basis alone that the Neolithic people were 
actually of large stature is rather dangerous. There is now a 
considerable amount of evidence to prove what probably most 
critical scholars have inferred, namely that the Giant Rephaim 
are the product solely of ancient folklore. 


For one thing, the Cromagnon people whom Professor Robin- 
son mentions, were certainly not abnormally tall, their average 
height being but five feet ten or eleven inches.? And besides 
there is no evidence that this taller variety of Paleolithic man 
ever lived in Palestine. Since 1928 Miss Dorothy Garrod has 
recovered over a hundred skeletons from Shuqbah in Western 
Ephraim and from Mt. Carmel, which date from the Mesolithic 
Period. This Shuqbah or Natufian man is the earliest who can 
possibly have formed any serious element in the blood of the later 
inhabitants; and they are said to have stood only five to five feet 
four inches high.’ In 1931-2 Dunand excavated a Chalcolithic 
cemetery at Byblos, apparently dating in the fourth millennium, 
or thereabouts. The skeletal material was abundant, and the 
physical type closely approximates that of the Mesolithic 
Natufian man in Palestine, the men having an average height 
of five feet two inches. Of quite the same type also are the 
cremated skeletons which Macalister found in a cave at Gezer 
in 1902.5 These numbered well over fifty, and from pottery 
studies can now be proved to belong to the same general period: 
that is, to the period of the Ghassulian culture.6 The type of 


2 Cf. Sir Arthur Keith, Antiquity of Man, 1916, 53 ff. 

3 This skeletal material is not yet fully published; but see Neuville, Revue 
Biblique, XLIII (1934), 253 ff.; Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, 
39. 

4 Unpublished; see Albright’s description in Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, No. 60, 3. 

5 Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1902, 353 ff. 

6 For discussion and references, see the writer’s article in ibid., 1937 (Jan- 
uary number), 67 ff. 
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man represented in each of these cases appears to be related 
to the Egyptian Badarian, and, to a lesser extent, the Amratian 
man of the late fifth and fourth millennia; and in general to 
European man of the Neolithic period with — stature and 
the “river bed” type of skull.’ 

For subsequent periods in Palestine, the pane is not so 
well described. From Megiddo come thirty-two skulls dating 
from the end of the fourth millennium and the beginning of 
the third.* At Gezer were found at least one hundred skeletons 
from about 3000 B.C.® And from various graves and deposits 
there are many other remains of the third and second millennia, 
especially from Megiddo, Jericho, and Gezer. There is not 
enough evidence as yet to correlate physical types with geo- 
graphical or linguistic groups; but it can be said with certainty 
that there are no remains of any aborigines of abnormal size. 
Before the third millennium, Palestinian man seems to have 
been somewhat smaller than he is today. After the third mil- 
lennium, little difference can be detected. 

The Israelite tradition of giant Rephaim undoubtedly arose in 
part from the contemplation of megalithic structures especially 
in Transjordan;?® and it must be considered not as historical 
legend, as Robinson assumes, but as mythical folklore of the 
same class as survives in other countries where such structures 
exist. For in Ireland, England, Scandanavia, France, Germany, 
Sardinia, and elsewhere, many dolmens and menhirs are called 
Tombs of the Giants, Giants’ houses, or Giants’ beds or tables. 
As Ndéldeke in his Untersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten Testa- 
ments put it as far back as 1869, Rephaim were to the Hebrews 


7 Childe, op. cit., 64; Keith, op. cit., 14 ff. and The Late Paleolithic Inhab- 
ttants of Palestine, 1932. 

8 See Engberg and Shipton, Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze 
Age Pottery of Megiddo, 45-6. 

9 For the dating, see the writer, loc. cit. 

t© Comparatively few of these structures have been found in Western 
Palestine. We should also note that several of the megalithic forts of Trans- 
jordan which previously have been described as Stone Age or Chalcolithic 
in date (see, for example, Olmstead, Hist. of Palestine and Syria, 27 f.) now 
appear to have been Ammonite fortresses of the Iron Age: see Glueck, Bul- 
letin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 68, 17 ff. 
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as Hiinen were to the Germans and Jéten to the Scandanavians.™ 
In Greek mythology from the time of Homer on there was a 
race of giants who dwelt on earth in the distant past, not gods 
but mortals with whom the gods had conflict. Pausanias tells 
us that the great walls of Mycenae, Tiryns, and Argos were 
constructed by the giant Cyclopes, not the one-eyed race of 
Homer, but mythical artisans brought to Greece from Asia 
Minor.” Hebrews viewing some of the cities of Canaan which 
we now know to have possessed walls as thick as eighteen feet, 
and often built of cyclopean masonry, might well have thought 
in terms of giants, just as did the Greeks.*3 


In similar fashion we can say that Troglodytes as a race 
have never existed in Palestine. In this case, however, the 
tradition is the product not so much of ancient folklore as it 
is of modern scholarly speculation, whereby Horite is thought 
to be a Semitic word, meaning ‘‘one who lives in a cave.’ Accept- 
ing this Semitic etymology, Driver found evidence for the very 
primitive cave-dwellers in Petra, ancient Mt. Seir, from the 
fact that Jerome tells of the prevalence of the custom in Edom 
in his day, and from the numerous caves and grottoes still to 
be seen there.“ We now know that all of the artificial caves 
at Petra date from the Nabatean Age (just preceding and 
following the time of Christ), though the country did have a 
sedentary occupation during two other periods in its history: 
the Edomite period (12th-8th centuries), and the transition 
from the Early to the Middle Bronze Age (cir. 23rd—20th cen- 
turies). 

At one time much was also made of an original troglodyte 
center at Beit Jibrin, but, unfortunately, none of these caves 
is to be dated before the Hellenistic period. 


161 ff. 

™ Pausanias II, xvi, 5, xxv, 8. 

3 Cf. especially the Early Bronze Age walls at Ai, and the Middle Bronze 
Age walls at Shechem, Jericho, and Tell Beit Mirsim. The tremendous wall 
at Tell en-Nasbeh is now known to be Iron Age. 

™% Deuteronomy, 38. 

8 Sir George Adam Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land (any of 
the early editions), 231. 
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Probably the best known troglodytes are the early inhabi- 
tants of the mound of Gezer. When Macalister excavated 
there in the first decade of the present century, he found the 
surface of the mound honeycombed with caves which had 
originally been used as dwellings. This fact gave much support 
to the Horite-Troglodyte theory, especially as it was used by 
Kittel. We can now date these Gezer cave-dwellers between 
the thirty-second and the twenty-ninth centuries B.C.; and 
beyond the fact that the people were merely making use of the 
natural conveniences of their habitat, little can be said, for 
their contemporaries at Jericho, Megiddo, and Beth-shan were 
living in houses which they had constructed on top of many 
feet of house debris from previous centuries. 

Caves were probably used for dwelling when they were most 
convenient and saved the trouble of laborious construction. 
We know from classical sources that many people were living 
in caves even in the time of Christ. Strabo, for example, took 
a great interest in these folk and described their dwellings and 
habits from Ethiopia to the Caucasus. Even today, especially 
south of Hebron and in Petra, many Arabs (semi-sedentary 
Bedouin) spend a great part of the year in the conveniently 
located caves while they await the harvest of the few small 
crops which they have planted. Consequently, we must con- 
clude that troglodytes and giants are interesting from the 
standpoint of cultural history, but not as racial realities. 

It is, of course, now almost universally accepted that the 
Horites of the Bible are Hurrians from Northern Mesopotamia, 
and that the word is not, therefore, Semitic.*? It thus has 
nothing to do with cave-dwellers, and, as a result, there remains 
no Biblical evidence for them. 


16 Geschichte des Volkes Israel4, 38-9. See also Baikie, op. cit., 57 f. and 180. 

11 See Speiser, Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, V1, 
80-1; XIII, 16 ff.; and Albright in the George L. Robinson memorial volume, 
From the Pyramids to Paul, 9 ff. Hrozny has attempted to revive the Semitic 
etymology, but this attempt has not received acceptance: see Archiv Orien- 
tdlni, I, 98. 





IS VON SODEN’S K* A DISTINCT TYPE 
OF TEXT? 


DAVID O. VOSS 


HE text of the New Testament in the medieval period is 

a fruitful field for investigation, particularly in connection 
with the work of Hermann Von Soden in his Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments.: He differed from Westcott and Hort in many 
respects, not the least of which was the importance he granted 
to the late text, which Westcott and Hort called the “Syrian.” 
Von Soden worked through the medieval text, classifying its 
various types only in order to arrive at the earliest form. We 
are interested to-day not so much in his conclusions as in the 
steps by which he reached them; namely, his classification of 
medieval types of text. 

Von Soden called the medieval text in general the K or Kappa 
text. The earliest form of it, as found in such uncials as S, V, 
and Omega, he called K*. There is an intervening type known 
as K*, and then a late revision, K'. This paper is concerned 
with the K* text. 

According to Von Soden? the K* text originated in Constan- 
tinople about the eleventh or twelfth century. It appears in a 
type of manuscript in which a continuous text is arranged for 
lectionary use. That is to say, the church lessons, which in a 
Lectionary are arranged in their proper order for the readings 
of the church year, are clearly distinguished in the continuous 
text, marked with the words d&px and réAos, and with the 
incipit or introductory formula written in the margin. Many 
medieval manuscripts, of course, have these church lessons 
marked in the margin, with or without the incipit, often in a 


t Berlin, 1902-13. 
2 Op. cit., sections 142-145, 149, 155. 
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later hand. But the K* manuscripts have this “lectionary 
equipment” in the first hand, as part of the original writing, 
with the 4px7 and Té)os written in the body of the text, usually 
in red. Furthermore, manuscripts of this type have a distinc- 
tive numbering of sections throughout the gospels. Each church 
lesson is numbered, consecutively, and as a rule no other divi- 
sions of the text occur. Sometimes a K' manuscript will have 
the xegadara or chapters, with their tivA\ot or headings, but 
rarely do the so-called Ammonian sections appear. For example, 
in Mark there are 48 xegadara and 236 Ammonian sections, 
as given in most manuscripts; but Kt manuscripts have 713 
sections. Very often K™ manuscripts have some illumination, 
particularly an evangelist portrait at the front of each gospel. 
At the beginning of the manuscript there is usually a Table 
of Lessons, or Calendar, by which the lesson for any day may 
be found, with a reference to the number of the section in the 
gospel. It may be noted also that these manuscripts have com- 
paratively few variants from Stephanus. 

The importance which Von Soden attached to this type of 
text may be seen from his discussion in Section 145. He points 
out there that while of the extant manuscripts of the thirteenth 
century only one-tenth are K', of the extant manuscripts of 
the fifteenth century fully one-half are K*. It was the prevail- 
ing type of text at the close of the Middle Ages; and, he says, 
must have possessed great authority. 

What now can we say as to the text of these manuscripts? 
Is it a distinct type? In his discussion of this text, Von Soden 
was interested in K' manuscripts only in so far as they bore 
evidence to the earlier form of the K text. He did not set forth 
any reconstruction of the K* text. Hence there is room for an 
investigation of this text and for an evaluation of it as a distinct 
type. 

Of the 200 manuscripts listed by Von Soden as belonging 
to K*', comparatively few are available. But there are ten 
which can be studied either first hand or by collations. Three 
are in Scrivener’s Collation of about Twenty Greek Manuscripts, 


3 In Matthew 116, in Luke 114, in John 67. 
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viz. 479, 201, 480.4 There is one in Scrivener’s Adversaria 
Critica Sacra, number 66.5 Three are found in Matthaei’s 
Novum Testamentum Graece, viz. 241, 246, 252.6 The remaining 
three are manuscripts in this covntry. The Isaac Gospels is 
a manuscript at Chicago, number 133 in the University of 
Chicago’s collection.? The Terrell Gospels, Gregory 2322, now 
at the University of Texas, were collated at the University of 
Chicago and were shown to belong to this type of text. There 
is a K’ manuscript at Ann Arbor, Michigan 151, Gregory 685, 
which has been collated in Mark and in certain significant 
variants elsewhere. These ten manuscripts form the basis for 
our study. 

In Von Soden’s discussion of the K* text he gives a list of 
69 readings, which contains the “‘K" differences from K* not 
found in K*.” Here is a good test list of distinctive readings. 
One of the 69 readings is found in only two manuscripts — 
the two on which Von Soden based most of his work on this 
text*— and is evidently not a K* reading; hence it is not in- 
cluded. Of the remaining 68 readings the percentage found 
in each of the ten manuscripts is given in the following Table. 


TABLE I 


Isaac 2322 479 201 480 241 246 252 66 685 
92% 95% 91% 94% 94% 82% 85% 12% 718% 98% 


Six of the manuscripts have over 90% of the readings. All but 
three of the 68 readings are supported by at least six of the ten 
manuscripts; and 57 readings, or 83%, have eight manuscripts, 
in support. The non-K* support of these readings shows no 
one manuscript supporting any large number of them. 


4 Cambridge, 1853, his 2, m, n. 

8s Cambridge, 1893, his d. 

6 Riga, 1782. 

7 It was in working out an evaluation of the text of this manuscript that 
attention was drawn to the Kt type as a subject for investigation; and through 
the suggestion and encouragement of Dr. D. W. Riddle and Dr. E. C. Colwell, 
of the University of Chicago, this study was begun. 

8 Cf. section 149. He says that the text appeared first in Scrivener’s J, m, n. 
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Another test list may be taken from the study of the Isaac 
Gospels, a list? of 22 K* variants with only minor minuscule 
support: no uncials, nor such minuscules as 1 33 69 700. A 
tabulation of these variants shows that all but one are found 
in at least eight of our ten manuscripts, and fifteen are sup- 
ported by all ten. In the following Table these readings are 
given, with their manuscript support. 


TABLE II 


66 


ov ee ee eee ee © & & © 6R5 


Mt 1431 kal ebOews 
1718 iaOn for eparredOn 
19 5 mpds THY yuvatxa 
26 46 omit Hy yeKev 
271 omit Tov Aaov 
Mk 42 dvtiperpnOnoerar 
53 otxnow for katoix. 
620 dxovwy for dxovoas 
1017 Tvs for els 
10 25 add yap before éore 
10 52 7KoAOVOncev 
1130 omit dmoxpiOnTé por 
15 42 tr wapacKev? jv 
519 mas for 51a molas 
94 omit ay 
948 duov for du 
12 22 évdtoecbe for — onobe 
20 15 omit abrév 
20 28 tr 6 dbeXy. abr. NGBn 
Jn 612 Tov kNacpaTwr 
13 22 5€ for ovv 
13 22 mpés for eis 


All but two manuscripts have at least 20 of the 22 variants. 
Among the non-K*' manuscripts, only two or three have more 
than four of the 22 variants. 

A further test of the manuscripts of this type may be found 
in the study of the Pericope Adulterae, which plays an important 


* *# * * * * # 479 
** * # # # # 959 


+ *# * # * # HH HH eH He HH eH He DAL 
** * *# *# # # He He He H eH eH He 246 


*s * £ * *# &# # *& & & He He H HH HF 


* *# &* &# &# # & & & 


3 
& 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


** * *# # *# He HH He He HH HH eH H HF He HH H F377 


S¢ 8 e686 @ 8 84 OF O48 Oo * OO 8 Oe 
**#* # # # # # ee He HH HH He He eH HF He & ALM 


* 


9Table IV, in A Study of the Isaac, Hyacinthus, and Exoteicho Gospels, 
by David O. Voss, a University of Chicago Ph.D. dissertation, unpublished 
as yet. 
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part in Von Soden’s classification of texts. Our ten manu- 
scripts present an almost identical text of the Pericope, with 
ten variants from Stephanus. Isaac lacks one variant and 66, 
one; otherwise they all have all ten, which agree with Von 
Soden’s 47 type. Only two manuscripts have any other variant 
besides these ten: 246 and 252 in 87 read éx’ abrny with a 
transposition of the phrase. 


Thus we see, in Von Soden’s list of 68 K* differences from 
K*, in a special list of 22 K* variants of Isaac, and in the type 
of Pericope, that these manuscripts hold together with remark- 
able agreement and stand out distinctly; that is, no other 


manuscripts come anywhere near them in the support of these 
variants. 


If the K* text is as distinctive as it would appear to be, could 
it be distinguished in any large number of manuscripts? We 
can make this test, in the eleventh chapter of Mark, with the 
hundred or more manuscripts which Dr. Lake collated and 
published for this chapter.*° There are nine variants which stand 
out as characteristic of the K' text in this chapter: 1 BynOopayn 
3 dmooTréANer 5 €oTWTWY 14 Payn 226 "Inaols - airnobe 
29 Kal €yw 300m amoxplOnré wor 32 om éay. Six of our manu- 
scripts have all nine variants; 201 and 246 lack one each, and 
252, two; while 241 has five of the nine. As to other variants 
in the chapter, 66 has five others; 252, three; 685, two; and 
246, one other variant. The remaining six manuscripts, Isaac 
2322 479 201 480 241 have no other variant in the chapter. 
In other words, they have an almost identical text. 


In his discussion of the medieval text in Mark 11, Dr. Lake 
says™ he could not “at present distinguish anything which can 
be identified with Von Soden’s K’.”” Now it must be remembered 
that the K* is a late form of the medieval text. It will have 
most of the variants of that text. Only in a comparatively few 
variants will K™ manuscripts differ from the mass of medieval 
manuscripts. Hence, it is quite possible that in a given area 
of the New Testament text, there might be no distinctive K* 


10 Harvard Theological Review, XXI (1928), 349-357. 
™ Ibid., 341. 
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variant. There is, however, in the eleventh chapter of Mark 
one characteristic, distinctive K' variant; namely, the omission 
of the words at the end of verse 30, d&moxpi@nré por. This 
variant occurred in our select list of 22 variants, mentioned 
above. Every K' manuscript has it. But in the textual appa- 
ratus of Von Soden, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Scrivener, Matthaei, 
Muralt, Scholz, and Wetstein only six non-K* manuscripts 
are recorded as having it. It is a rare variant, yet in Lake’s 
collations there are 13 manuscripts listed with this variant. 
A comparison of these manuscripts with Von Soden’s lists of 
K' manuscripts reveals the fact that 8 of them are in his lists; 
namely, 1189, 1234, 1236, 1250, 1251, 1176, 1323, 1334. 

How do our nine variants of chapter eleven fare in this group 
of eight K' manuscripts? With two exceptions they fare very 
well, seven of the variants being supported by at least five of 
the eight mansucripts. The manuscripts themselves show up 
fairly well; with one exception they each have at least five of 
the nine variants. One manuscripts of this group has eight of 
the nine variants and only one other in the chapter. The manu- 


script evidence for this chapter is given in Table III. 


TABLE III 


KT Variants in Mark 11. 


1 BnOogayn 
3 amoorener 
5 éoTwTwv 
14 gayn 
22 6 ’Inaos 
24 alrnode 
29 xaiéyw 
30 om Gmoxp. pot 
32 om éav 
other variants 


* * #* * 1250 

* * * * 1251 

* * 1176 

* * #* * 1334 

* *# © # & 1247 
* & * # 1389 


o*x * © # & & &» & © Isaac 
ox * &© & #@ & & & «& 2322 
oxen * &© &© & & & & & 479 
on * # &© @ & & & & 480 


nee ££ *# # &# & & & # 66 
uo *# * # ee H eH H GBS 


10 2 1 3 


It should be noted that the addition of the article in 22 is found in some editions of the Oxford 
Stephanus (e. g., 1863 and 1876), and this fact may account for its not being recorded for some of 
the above manuscripts. 
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The other five of the 13 manuscripts, the five which were 
not found in Von Soden’s lists, show up as well as the rest of 
them, and very likely belong to this type of text. Two of these 
manuscripts have eight of the nine variants and no more than 
two or three others in the chapter. Thus in the eleventh chapter 
of Mark, among a group of about one hundred manuscripts, 
the K* text stands out as distinctly evident. 

The detailed study of this type of text has been carried 
through the Gospel of Mark.” There are 180 variants from 
Stephanus in which at least six of the ten manuscripts agree. 
Every manuscript has at least 80% of these variants, and seven 
of the manuscripts have over 90%. Only three other variants 
have as many as four of the manuscripts in support. And only 
four of the ten manuscripts have more than 15 variants outside 
of this list of 180. Hence, the manuscripts hold together in 
their text to a fairly high degree. 

From this list of 180 variants a smaller list of ten has been 
selected, which are peculiar to K* manuscripts. They are as 
follows: 424 avtiperpnOjcerar; 53 otxnow; 1017 Ts for eis; 
10 25 add yap before éore; 10 52 HKoAOVOnGEV; 1130 om aroxpi- 
Onré pot; 12 29 byw for Hua@v; 13 33 om Kal; 1428 wera 5€ (om 
GAG); 15 42 tr wapacKev) Hv. Three manuscripts, 201, 480, 
685, have all ten variants; five lack one variant, and two, 479, 
252, lack two. No other manuscript has as many as half of 
these variants, except the second hand of 483, which shows 
evident correction to this standard. It may safely be said that 
K‘ manuscripts will have more than half of these ten, peculiar 
variants; and that non-K' manuscripts will have less than 
half of them. 

The K* text, then, is a distinct type, capable of demonstra- 
tion in any large area of text among medieval manuscripts. 


% I have published a collation of the Kr text in Mark as “ Appendix D: 
K Variants in Mark,”’ in Silva Lake’s Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus 
(No. V of Studies and Documents edited by Kirsopp and Silva Lake), London, 
1936, 155-158. The following corrections may be noted: the heading should 
read Kt for K; in the 2nd paragraph, the MS number 488 should be 483; in 
the list of MSS the Isaac Gospels should be a separate entry, not under the 
number 66. 

33 This is g in Scrivener’s Collation of about Twenty Greek Manuscripts. 
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The detailed study of the other gospels has not been com- 
pleted as yet. It is anticipated that they also will show com- 
paratively few variants from Stephanus, with the large majority 
of K* manuscripts agreeing in these variants. The ultimate 
question of the origin and purpose of the K™ text remains for 
further research. There is need for an investigation of the 
relations between the K* text and the Lectionary Text, and 
for the correlation of the incipits in K™ manuscripts with those 
of Lectionaries. A beginning has been made in some of these 
matters; their completion lies in the future. 





THE ACCENTUAL SHIFT IN THE PERFECT 
WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE 


CYRUS H. GORDON 


SMITH COLLEGE 


HE waw consecutive is a peculiar linguistic phenomenon 
limited to Hebrew and Moabite (and perhaps Ugaritic). 
It is unknown outside the Canaanite dialects. 

With the imperfect the waw consecutive attracts the accent 
from the ultima to the penult when (a) the penult is an orig- 
inally open syllable and the ultima is closed, or (b) when the 
ultima ends in a vowel which is apocopated. Examples: (a) OM aa 
as against ond», (b) by as against md) (on the other hand, 


750), where the penult is closed and 759", where it was orig- 


=r? 


inally closed,? or NS") and NEI", where the ultimas are open). 


Quite the contrary, with the perfect the waw consecutive 
repels the accent from the penult to the ultima under certain 
conditions.? It is universally recognized that the shift can take 
place when the suffix is *7}— or H—but never with 13— (cf. 230") 

t It may also be observed that an anaptyctic vowel is never accented in 
Hebrew. This is not the case in Aramaic; e. g., N90 ‘salt’ <*mil"h<*milb. 

2 The best brief discussion of the development of the tenses in Semitic with 
particular reference to Hebrew is Bergstraisser, Gesenius-Bergstrasser, Heb- 
raische Grammatik, II, §3. The latest work on the subject is G. R. Driver, 
Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System, Edinburgh, 1936. It may be added 
that the opposite directions of accentual shift, in the imperfect and perfect 
with waw consecutive, may be due to polarity. 

3 Unless otherwise stated, all perfects with waw cited in this paper are im- 
perfect (sc. future) in meaning. 
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in Gen 34 16 — see also 34 17, Ex 8 23; for conceivable explanation, 
see Bauer-Leander, §42y). But strange to say, all the grammars 
are wide of the mark in defining the remaining conditions. It is 
surprising to find prolix, evasive statements (e.g., Bauer- 
Leander, §42w) about a common phenomenon in biblical Heb- 
rew, on which so many detailed grammars have been written. 


It would serve no useful purpose to list all the erroneous expla- 
nations published. A few examples will suffice to show the 
chaotic manner in which the subject has been treated. For 
instance, Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, §49k, has it that in x"d 
and 11" verbs the accent is thrown forward to the ultima if the 
vowel of the penult is é (cf. DD) in Ezek 32 7) but not if the 
vowel is # (NOY) in Ex 26 4) or 4 (MND in Is 144). The follow- 
ing forms are samples of the many that could be adduced to 
invalidate this analysis: oxy) (Lev 19 14), p71) (Jer 274). 
Ungnad (Hebrdische Grammatik, §295) is content with saying 
that the accent often does not shift when it rests on an open 
syllable. This explains rs} as compared with Houp) but its 
inadequacy is evident from numerous forms of the types D2) 
(Ezek 32 7), ipoym) (Ex 40 4) etc. 


The most recent discussion, in a publication that deserves to 
be taken seriously, is Bergstrasser’s (Gesenius-Bergstrasser, II, 
§4c-e). Bergstrasser stumbles into the pitfalls of the earlier 
editions of Gesenius’ Hebrdische Grammatik, attaching weight to 
the quality of vowels in open penults and even to whether the 
person is first or second (II, §4d). His investigation is further 
vitiated by his mistaking cases of copulative waw (e. g., *nid0) 
in Ec 2 20; the waw with the perf. in Ec is regularly copulative!) 
for consecutive waw and by his failure adequately to reckon with 
nasog ‘ahor (e. g. MINA in 2 Kg 5 1s — followed by n’5). 


All through the literature are feeble attempts to derive laws 
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based on the class of the verb an’, ms etc.) or its conjugation 
(gal, nif‘al etc.) It is the nature of the syllables that conditions 
the shift and not the modern terminology for verbal classes and 
conjugations nor again the quality of vowels. 

For practical reasons, the references in this paper are not 
exhaustive but merely typical. They have not been selected to 
confirm any theory. The reader may check the results by read- 
ing at random a few pages of the Hebrew Bible. 


The evidence is contained in the following lists. 


oF 


Bi) (Am 8 10) 
Wb) (Ezek 32 3) 
NIDW) (Ezek 30 1s) 
17230) (Am 1s) 
*AINN (Jer 19 7) 


wr 
EY; 


1% 3% 


1 (Dt 611) 
(Dt 17 14) 
(1 Kg 8 46) 
4 (Ex 18 23) 
2] (Gen 6 14) 


ves 
Pe z & 
ws 


AA IA ASIA ASA ASA 


«JS 
a 


"BOP (Is 14 22) 


ANY) (Gen 13 16+195) 


20) (Gen 28 21+8) 


Dp} (Dt 17 8) 
i) (Ex 4 15+19) 
(Dt 23 1442) 


ASA AA AA 
UU wo 
S$ 


4 This is one of the few cases where the vocalization is altered as a result of 
the shift; cf. pyd?. This is, of course, the normal treatment of % in Hebrew; 
to wit, (a) in accented syllables, %>46, as in ph; (b) in unaccented, closed 
syllables, #% either stays % or becomes 6 (the tendency being, % before dage§ 
as in ‘pn: otherwise 6 ,as in <—pM; see concordance). Another change in vocal- 
ization due to the shift is "A72¥7) (Jer 1514, Ezek 2037) beside "N73¥7 
Zach 3 4); see Bergstrasser, I, §157 n. 

SI.e., Gen 13 16 and 19 additional examples; cf. concordance. 
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III 


4 


Fig 4 15+18) 
nit} (Lev 26 12) 
y iat (Dt 211, 4) 


"ADT (Ex 25 2+5) 
An _ (Is 66 19) 
AaN 38) (Ezek 6 3) 


Ys 3 as me 


a r 


SHA 


wn (Am 4 7) 

wit} (Ezek 32 4) 

i) (1 Kg 19 18) 

mm) (Am 8 11) 

Mm (Mic 5 13+3) 
7) (Am 8 9) 

1) (Ezek 14 13-429) 


1) (Ezek 2612) 


*AYWIM) (Ezek 34 22) 


Ti} (Ezek 34 26) 
12377) (Nu 8 14) 
non (Jer 215) 

Nn (Gen 34 30) 
2) (Ezek 17 20) 
2) (1 Sam 106) 
n (Ju 118) 

252) (1 Sam 20 18) 
2) (Dt 23 10) 


~ ASA 
SI 
Pa | 


= 


i 


SA A 


io 
nege 


4 
co 


. 


SSA 
-C 
uy 
-S er 


vi, 
n7 


10 
20 


I WwW 
= “rj 


a 1g 
AIT 


vw 


AA ABA ASIA ASA 
& = 


co 


TNbM (Ezek 32 5) As) (Jer 27 4) 
MSN (Jer 33 6) Bx) (Ex 25 24) 
DD) (Ezek 32 7) (exception: o>) [Dt 23 14]) 


VI 
"ADM (Gen 17 20) pwT) (Ezek 326) 
°f277) (Gen 1720) Ab) (Am 5 27) 
bya i) (Ex 404) (exception: pSum [Ju 626]) 


ety 


*Di7) (Dt 20 13+2) (exception: nam [Ex 17 6+1]) 


VII 
y vA (Ezek 41) MSP) (Dt 25 12) 
iN3)} (Ps 89 24) ‘Abwn (Ezek 30 12, 14) 
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VIII 
YIM) (2 Sam 7 12) HIND) (Ezek 30 22) 
‘Hho (Ezek 5 13) *HbpT (Gen 6 18+21) 
HDT) (Ex 23 25+6) *HiyI) (Am 9 o) 

cf. HN¥IM) (Nu 20s, Ezek 125) 


Ix 
NNTP} (Ezek 38 21) N°) (Jer 191) 
nx ip) (Jer 19 2+10)* MR} (Dt 21 1) 
DNS) (Jer 19 2) 1°50) (Dt 21 10) 


< 


mon (Ezek 14 13) DST) (Lev 19 14, 32) 


NOY) (Ezek 30 19) pxdi (Dt 6 18+11) 


? Ld 


If category VIII is excepted, it will be noted that the shift 
takes place when, and only when, either the penult or ante- 
penult is originally closed, or when both are closed. However, 
to include VIII the following rule may be formulated: 

The shift occurs when, and only when, (a) the penult is a closed 
syllable or (b) the penult and antepenult are both naturally long 
syllables. 

Lists I and II are accounted for by (a); list VIII is by (b); 
lists III-VII are by either (a) or (b). When the syllabic condi- 
tions are not fulfilled, the change of accent does not occur (IX). 

In applying this rule it must be remembered that all originally 
closed syllables are naturally long; e. g., pi‘el (or pu‘al or hitpa‘el) 
forms where the second radical is a laryngal or r: wn (Ezek 
5 10+3; wp min in Mal 23 is caused by nasog ‘ahor, see 
below), *#°MD) (Ezek 26 4). 


"re 


€ It is necessary to bear in mind some of the technicalities regarding the 
musical accents in order to evaluate the evidence. For example, the small 
teli$a is put over the last letter of the word (axAP), Jer 3 12), while the great 
teliSa is placed over the first letter (O728i, Jer 3 12) regardless of the stress. 
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The shift is often counteracted in pause; so regularly with the 
two major disjunctives; e. g., :92Y) (Dt 6 11, 11 15) and AIDN) 
Is 144 et passim). Sometimes lesser disjunctives, that do not 
lengthen a patah to games, counteract the shift; e.g., with 
small zagef: ndDN) (Dt 2 28, cf. 1 Sam 29 s, Ezek 3 26); perhaps 
with great? zagef: NAN) (Dt 3240); with fifha: MARY (2 Kg 


93; with pasta: Aya) (Jer 42); with the poetic accent rebia‘ 


mugras: ndbons (Ps 281, 143 7). 

The accent may also be removed to the penult by the com- 
mon phenomenon of nasog ’ahor (i. e., when the following word 
is accented on the first syllable). Thus m3 mvp (Ezek 28 22 
as against ATID in the same verse), DY n?dy) (Dt 14 26), 
md m3) (Dt 17 14), wR ANY) (Am 14, 7, 10, 12) et passim. 

In seven passages (Gen 6 1s, Ex 318, Dt 17 9, 263, 1 Sam 20 19, 
Jer 366, Zech 610) the accentuation of jx seems to violate 


the rule. However, in every case the following word begins with 


8; cf. TINS PDN) (Lev 245). We therefore must reckon with the 
tendency to shift the stress from the penult to ultima when the 
following word commences with a laryngal (cf. Lambert, Traité 
de Grammaire Hébréique, 1932, §140); e.g., HOS 75% (Gen 


- Ff ? 


12 19), 48 AAD (Ju 418).* 


7 “Great” here only refers to the appearance of the symbol. Actually the 
smail zagef is a stronger disjunctive than the great zagef. 
8 So too, perhaps, are to be explained the following 3 fem. sg. and 3 pl. forms 
preceding words beginning with laryngals: 
79°37) (Ex 2633) TIHq) (Is 11 2) 
m27) (Lev 15 29) 73%) (Lev 22 13) 
mini (Is 24 23) 732) (Ex 23 29, Is 6 12) 
75m) (Hos 11 6) 42) (Ex 8 7) 
However, 739) (Is 23 17) is followed by b; on) (Dt 2 25) by 3; wy (Am 4 8) 


by B; Dy) (Is 1114) by 3. In the last three cases, the accentuation of n> 
verbs may have been an additional, analogic factor. 
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The Masora consistenly places the accent on the ultima in 
"NIT (Gen 27 12+19) and HRI) (Gen 26 10+-9). A possible 
explanation is that the accent mark belongs properly to the 
vocalization HINDI) (=Ketib in Jer 25 13; cf. Gen 43 9, Ezek 
38 16, 392). This tentative explanation can be correct only if 
the system of musical accents antedates the vocalization. 

There are Ms variants as to the position of the accent in a 
small group of verbs limited to hif‘tls of YY, "Y and Y’Y with 
the connecting vowel —é-. The Masoretic note to ASM (Zeph 
1 17) tells the reader that variant MSS (followed by Kittel Bible) 
indicate penultimate stress. Similarly there are variants with 
ultimate stress for nism (Jer 10 1s) and mide (Am 1 8). 

It appears that the shift under discussion developed relatively 
late in the history of the Hebrew language. In any case, it post- 
dates the period when originally short vowels were reduced to 
§ewa in unaccented, non-pretonic, open syllables (contrast Hoop) 
with Of9yp). 

The purpose of this paper has been to describe what syllabic 
conditions occasion the shift. Theory has not entered into the 
main argument. The principle we believe to have discovered 
was doubtless forgotten in pre-printing days. The remarkably 
few exceptions are easily accounted for as errors of scribes and 
typesetters. Indeed the extreme rarity of exceptions is another 
witness to the unrivaled accuracy of Masoretic tradition. 
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Alexander von Humboldt on the Hebrew 
Feeling for Nature 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Prof. O. Eissfeldt of Halle in a letter commenting on my recent 
article in this JOURNAL, 1937, 35-41, has called my attention 
to observations made by the great philosophical scientist von 
Humboldt, bearing upon my subject. Out of honor to his 
memory and for our own edification it may be worth while to 
cite him in part. In the first chapter in the second volume of 
his Kosmos (Stuttgart, 1847) he comments at length in a masterly 
and sympathetic way on the sensibility towards nature among 
the different peoples of the ancient world, with very apprecia- 
tive and critical judgment of the Greeks and Romans in this 
regard. On pages 45 ff. he turns his attention to the Oriental 
peoples, beginning with the Semites, concerning whom the 
following passages may be quoted: 

“Die semitischen oder aramdischen Nationen zeigen uns in 
den Aaltesten und ehrwiirdigsten Denkmialern ihrer dichterischen 
Gemiithsart und schaffenden Phantasie Beweise eines tiefen 
Naturgefiihls. Der Ausdruck desselben offenbart sich gross- 
artig und belebend in Hirtensagen, in Tempel- und Chorgesaingen 
in dem Glanz der syrischen Poesie unter David, in der Seher- 
und Prophetenschule, deren hohe Begeisterung, der Vergangen- 
heit fast entfremdet, ahnungsvoll auf die Zukunft gerichtet 
Messi 
“Es ist ein charakteristisches Kennzeichen der Naturpoesie 
der Hebrier, dass, als Reflex des Monotheismus, sie stets das 
Ganze des Weltalls in seiner Einheit umfasst, sowohl das Erden- 


leben als die leuchtenden Himmelsraume. Sie weilt seltener bei 
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dem Einzelnen der Erscheinung, sondern erfreut sich der An- 
schauung grosser Massen. Die Natur wird nicht geschildert 
als ein fiir sich Bestehendes, durch eigene Schénheit Verherr- 
lichtes; dem hebraischen Sanger erscheint sie immer in Beziehung 
auf eine héher waltende geistige Macht. Die Natur ist ihm ein 
Geschaffenes, Angeordnetes, der lebendige Ausdruck der All- 
gegenwart Gottes in den Werken der Sinnenwelt. Deshalb ist 
die Dichtung der Hebraer schon ihrem Inhalte nach grossartig 
und von feierlichem Ernst, sie ist triibe und sehnsuchtsvoll, 
wenn sie die irdischen Zustainde der Menschheit beriihrt. 
Bemerkungswerth ist auch noch, dass diese Poesie trotz ihrer 
Grosse, selbst im Schwunge der héchsten, durch den Zauber 
der Musik hervorgerufenen Begeisterung fast nie maasslos wie 
die indische Dichtung wird.’’ The author then cites quite at 
length the 104th Psalm, ‘‘a picture of the whole Cosmos,” con- 
cluding with these words: ‘‘Dieser Contrast, diese Allgemeinheit 
der Auffassung in der Wechselwirkung der Erscheinungen, 
dieser Riickblick auf die allgegenwartige unsichtbare Macht, 
welche die Erde verjiingen oder in Staub zertriimmern kann, 
begriinden das Feierliche einer minder lebenswarmen und 


gemiithlichen als erhabenen poetischen Dichtung.”’ 





BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Reply to One of Professor Albright’s Reviews 


ROBERT GORDIS 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In the June 1938 issue of the Journal (pages 223 f.) Professor 
W. F. Albright published a review of my book, The Biblical 
Text In The Making: The Study of the Kethib Qere, sweepingly 
negative in its judgement of methods, conclusions and details. 
It is, therefore, noteworthy that he accepts my major theses, 
stating “The reviewer is inclined to accept Gordis’ principal 
conclusions with reference to the purpose of the Qere and to 
the successive stages which may be distinguished in it.” 

We should not comment upon the review were it not that its 
major criticism, which is directed against my alleged dating of 
the Kethib Qere, is based upon a misunderstanding of my 
position. Professor Albright believes that we suggest that the 
“earliest variants of the Qere ... are pre-Septuagintal.” As a 
matter of fact, we explicitly deny Masoretic activity before 
250 B.C.E. Thus in discussing the fact that we meet readings 
in the LXX which coincide with our Qere, we say: ‘“The existence 
of the Q before the LXX can be imagined in one of two ways. 
Either they possessed a manuscript with the Qarian on the 
margin, or the readings which are to-day our Qere existed as 
ordinary textual readings in the codices used by the translators. 
The former hypothesis appears to us highly untenable. It 
involves the assumption of flourishing Masoretic activity before 
250 B.C.E., the date of the translation of the Pentateuch. We 
must therefore fall back upon the second view, namely, that 
in the manuscripts before the LXX many of our Qarian existed 
as ordinary readings” (p. 61). 

It is true that there is at least one variant, later recognized 
as a Qere perpetuum, which is pre-Septuagintal, the replacement 
of mm by the reading ‘78, as proved by the Septuagintal 
rendering Kyrios, as well as other evidence we adduce on page 
30. But it would seem that Professor Albright has not dis- 
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tinguished between a) the material which later became the 
Kethib-Qere, and b) the subsequent Masoretic activity by which 
this material was subsumed under the Kethib-Qere formula. 
The material is naturally older, in some instances considerably 
older, than the Qere apparatus. 

This apparatus, according to our theory, served two main 
purposes. The first and original use was to guard the reader 
against sacrilegious or profane words and to guide him to the 
correct vocalization in the absence of vowels. This stage goes 
back, on our view, to the pre-history of vocalization. Since 
Hebrew vocalization is explicitly synchronized with the activity 
of the Syriac and Arab grammarians of the seventh and eighth 
centuries (p. 34), this use of the Kethib-Qere formula would go 
back a certury or two before, to the fifth or sixth centuries. 

The second use of the Qere consists of preferred readings 
derived from an ancient collation of Bible manuscripts, which 
we place before the year 70 C.E. But we state: ‘These readings 
were subsumed under the Kethib-Qere formula Jater than the 
original group” (page 53). Professor Albright’s strictures, 
therefore, against our assuming the existence of the Kethib- 
Qere apparatus in pre-Christian times are not well founded. 

He has a perfect right to oppose our suggestion of a collation 
of manuscripts before the year 70 C.E. on the ground that that 
is too early for any kind of Masoretic activity. We are well 
aware that this is a view shared by many, but it may require 
revision no less than that of many other accepted conclusions 
in Biblical studies. On pp. 44-50 we try to indicate our reasons 
for this theory. Briefly put, the Halachic activity of Akiba and 
Ishmael and their schools in the first half of the second 
century C.E., as well as the painfully literal version of Aquila 
seem to us to presuppose an official Bible text for normative 
Judaism in Palestine, though of course it was not universally 
accepted in the Diaspora. It may not be amiss to state that 
the late Professor Max. L. Margolis was convinced that Akiba’s 
Bible text, as attested by Aquila, coincided almost completely 
with our present Masoretic text. So, too, Professor Louis 
Ginzberg, who read my manuscript before publication, stated 
that he agreed that the choice of an official Bible text must 
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precede.and not follow the hermeneutic activity of the rabbis of 
the Second Century. 

Perhaps a word may be added concerning Professor Albright’s 
criticisms of the spelling of some of the Greek and Arabic words. 
While several instances quoted are errors, others are merely less 
precise methods of transliteration. All, however, are the result 
of an over-hasty rewriting of the Greek and Arabic characters 
in an effort to keep down the already high cost of publication. 

Professor Albright does not like the equation of &yyeAou 
with “strong ones” in note 112. Neither do we, as is evident 
by the question mark we placed after it, but the identification 
is not our own, but explicitly quoted from Field, Origenis 
Fragmenta Quae Supersunt, Oxford, 1871, I, 324. 

On this, his first book, the author would have been proud to 
receive the approval of one of the greatest living Biblical 
Scholars. He still feels, however, that his work deserved at 
least more sympathetic understanding. 
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On Dr. Gordis’s Communication 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


THE JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge the courteous tone in which 
Dr. Gordis has couched his reply to my review (JBL, LVII, 
223 f.). He has placed the reviewer at a real disadvantage by 
protesting against certain details of the review in so urbane a 
manner. The reviewer is faced with a dilemma, whether to 
demonstrate the correctness of his judgments by giving numerous 
additional illustrations and quotations (which would unfortu- 
nately be very easy) or to restrict himself to the points which 
Dr. Gordis has raised. The former would be unnecessarily 
unkind and would use space required for the other purposes of 
the Journal, so I shall adopt the second alternative. 

The reviewer has reread the introductory part of Dr. Gordis’s 
book and must emphasize the fact that he has neither misunder- 
stood the author nor misrepresented his position (except in so 
far as a brief statement of a lengthy discussion always selects 
certain main points to stress). On p. 50 Gordis says: ‘“‘The 
rendering of the Qarian by the Greek translators in so many 
instances, points to their existence in one form or another 
before 250 B.C.E.”” In the following pages he emphasizes this 
point in various ways, modifying it only on p. 61, where he 
objects to ‘‘the assumption of flourishing (my italics) Masoretic 
activity before 250 B.C.E.”” That is, there was some, but not 
much Masoretic activity before that time. But this is exactly 
what I say in the sentence which he quotes from my review! 
If there has been any confusion between “‘the material which 
later became the Kethib-Qere and subsequent Masoretic activity,” 
it has been arbitrarily read into the reviewer’s statements. 

The reviewer shares with Dr. Gordis a profound admiration 
for the late Max L. Margolis, having attended a course of his 
on Septuagintal problems during an autumn and winter in 
Jerusalem (1924-25). Margolis’s opinion, as the reviewer 
remembers it, was that the text of Aquila is substantially the 
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same as the Masoretic Hebrew text. Margolis himself considered 
the K*thib-Q*ré system as extremely late, though he admitted 
earlier elements, as do both Dr. Gordis and the reviewer. 

The reviewer’s criticism of the author’s forty pages of notes 
was in no way overdrawn. It is a pity that Dr. Gordis has 
mentioned his n. 112, where he has “‘G aggeloi eq. ‘strong ones’.”” 
He refers again to Field as his source (giving the date of the 
work erroneously as 1871 instead of 1875), but the latter actually 
wrote: “G &yyedou (mw, fortes?),” which is not at all what 
Gordis has. 


In conclusion, while thanking Dr. Gordis again for the 
courtesy of his remarks, the reviewer cannot refrain from 
quoting the Arabic proverb hddhé 'l-‘udhru ’aqbahu min adh- 
dhanbi (cf. ZDMG, LXI, 920). 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Validity of the Gospel Record, by Ernest F. Scott, New York, Scribners, 
1938, pp. vi, 213, $2.00. 

It is some years since a scholar of Professor Scott’s distinction has found 
it necessary to defend the Gospels. The last episode in New Testament criti- 
cism to call forth such ‘“‘defences” was that occasioned by the earlier Religions- 
geschichiler and their efforts to resolve the iife of Jesus into Oriental myths. 
Here ‘“‘defences” both of the historicity of Jesus and of the validity of the 
Gospels were quite in order and also highly successful, for the entire episode 
is now happily terminated to the eminent satisfaction of Biblical scholars. 
Now a new threat to the Gospel record has appeared, Scott believes, and it is 
this threat as manifested in Form-Criticism which his most recent publica- 
tion seeks to counteract. 

Seen through Scott’s eyes Form-Criticism destroys the objective validity 
of Gospel record in whole and in part because it makes Gospel tradition the 
precipitate of a group consciousness which is fundamentally the expression 
of the early Christians’ faith, their cult, and their controversies. What knowl- 
edge of Jesus this tradition preserves is the knowledge of a group of illiterates, 
much garbled, and preserved by merest chance or by freak of accident. Form- 
Criticism canonizes the form and thereby destroys the value of the content. 
Generally speaking it fails to realize that the particular genius of Christianity 
is its belief that it was in the historical Jesus that God manifested himself to 
the world. 

Scott’s refutation begins with the contention that the Gospels are basically 
biographical literature. They set down in orderly fashion what certain Chris- 
tians knew about the historical individual upon whom their faith rested. The 
Christians in question were those of Palestine who were least touched by 
hellenizing theology and were in the best position to have accurate informa- 
tion. They preserved their knowledge of the facts about Jesus’ life by repeat- 
ing them in connection with the reading of scripture. Here the occasion was 


given to tell how in Jesus the hopes of the prophets of old were fulfilled. The 
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early rendering of the facts was thus oral, but the forms which the narratives 
assumed were but the safeguards of the tradition’s essential validity. The 
earliest form of the Christian faith, finally, is but the asseveration of the 
truth of what Jesus was and had claimed to be. Thus faith and tradition 
are really one and serve to guarantee each other’s truthfulness. 

Written as it is in Scott’s lucid and vigorous style, this ‘‘defense” reads 
well. Its central point, moreover, that of the inescapable historical implica- 
tions of the Christian faith, is sound and well taken. Because it springs from 
Judaism Christianity is necessarily constrained to see the divine revelation 
in the historical fact and the historical person, and no amount of Greek 
influence has ever been able to persuade it that the person and the events 
with which its origin is associated are mere symbols of the absolute. Con- 
sequently it would be quite as impossible to resolve the Jesus of faith into a 
Christian myth as it has proved to be to resolve Gospel narrative into pagan 
myths. But no Form-Critic has to my knowledge ever claimed that the 
Christ of faith is a pure Christian myth. No Form-Critic has to my knowl- 
edge ever deprived the historical Jesus of that consciousness of a divine 
mission the acceptance of which by the believer is the beginning of the Chris- 
tian faith. The question has been, rather, concerning the nature of that con- 
sciousness and the nature of its significance for the believer, and in this matter 
Form-Criticism has scarcely gone beyond the “‘liberal”’ criticism that produced 
it. Consequently Bultmann’s Jesus is readily recognizable as belonging to 
the “liberal” type of Life of Christ. 

In its treatment of the individual elements of Gospel tradition, moreover, 
Form-Criticism is by no means as destructive as one would imagine from 
reading Scott. Even those who are most radical in discounting the narrative 
material leave enough of the words of Jesus to make a coherent, intelligible 
account of Jesus possible. But not all Form-Critics are as severe in their 
treatment of the narratives as Bultmann. In fact Dibelius has given a more 
positive reason for regarding the stories of healings as belonging to the most 
authentic accounts of incidents in the life of Jesus than anyone since the days 
of Rationalism. And when the Form-Critics speak of certain narratives as 
Novellen, Streitgespriche, etc., (the terminology is confusing), and point to 
others as displaying the characteristics of legend or myth, they mean not to 
deny the possibility of an ultimate factual content but to indicate the limita- 
tions imposed upon our knowledge of what that fact and its historical signifi- 
cance may be. At least that is my impression. 

The right of the Form-Critic to assure himself that he has made due allow- 
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ance for the limitations inherent in the nature of his source materials is some- 
thing which he has inherited (gratefully!) from the “liberal” criticism of the 
last forty years. Basically he goes no farther than Scott himself goes when he 
says, ‘‘There is hardly a paragraph (of the Gospels) in which we may not 
suspect a later adaptation” (p. 56) and “it may be granted, then, that we do 
not possess the ipsissima verba of Jesus” (p. 130). His Sitz im Leben principle, 
moreover, is not much more than an elaboration of what Scott himself declares 
when he says, ‘‘Perhaps there is nothing in the Gospels which did not find 
its way there because of some need experienced by the early church”’ (p. 106). 
The Form-Critic is only the “liberal’’ critic who has become aware of the 
limitations of pure literary criticism and has created new techniques to sup- 
plement those of literary criticism in his treatment of the sources. His tech- 
niques and certain of the concepts with which he deals may seem strange, 
his use of the techniques may still be open to the charge of subjectivism, and 
he may not yet be aware of the limitations of his own method. But this is 
no reason for branding him an enemy by “defending”’ the record against him, 
at least not for the “liberal” critic whose flesh and blood he really is. 

Scott’s own views on the subject how the Christian tradition was form- 
ulated and handed down are both interesting and suggestive, and we must 
be duly grateful to him for having shared with us the insights which he has 
gained in his long years of the study of the subject. There is only one thing 
in this connection which invites comment, namely the elusive entity which 
he calls “the record” and which he really seeks to defend. Manifestly ‘the 
record” is not any one Gospel document, yet it is something which all the 
Gospels and their sources represent. It would appear to be related to the 
Kerygma (or “the Gospel’’), but is apparently more inclusive. An oral 
Protevangelium with the general Marcan order would come closest to what 
one would seem to have to infer about it from Scott’s statements. That any 
such Zwischending, standing half way between Kerygma and Gospel docu- 
ment, ever existed, I should be inclined to doubt very much. But perhaps 
this is not what Scott actually has in mind. I wish he would define it for us 
further. 


Cart H. KRAELING 


The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels, by B. T. D. Smith, Macmillan, New 
York, pp. 250, $3.75. 

At last there has appeared in English the long-needed book on the parables 
of Jesus. This has been a field where the modernizers and traditionalists have 
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been prolific, but until the appearance of this volume there has been no 
satisfactory, scientific treatment of the parables in English. 

The author frankly distinguishes between the parables of Jesus and the 
parables of the evangelists. The principles underlying the recent work of 
synoptic criticism on the pre-literary phases of the tradition are freely em- 
ployed. It is recognized that most of the settings are due to the evangelists, 
and in many cases their use of the stories does not give a clue to the original 
occasion. For instance, since the apocalyptic address in Mark 13 is secondary, 
the parable of the fig tree is wrongly applied. Jesus probably had in mind 
such signs as were offered to John, the Baptist, in Matthew 11 2-6. Whether 
Jesus actually used some of the proverbs and popular tales ascribed to him 
must always remain uncertain. The peculiar characteristics of both Matthew 
and Luke must be discounted in reaching the parable of Jesus. Probably 
the parable of the Tares was spoken against the Pharisees and that of the 
Dragnet to defend his own ministry to sinners, but Matthew applied them 
to the problems of the Church of his own day. 

The Introduction gives a brief survey of the Hebrew mashal. Jiilicher is 
followed closely in the analysis of the figurative speech of the synoptic gos- 
pels. The literary characteristics of the parables are reviewed in a chapter 
full of penetrating observations, and the sources illustrated by well-chosen 
parallels. The finest chapter in the book portrays ‘‘The Gospel of the Par- 
ables,” as splendid a presentation of the heart of Jesus’s teaching as we have 
seen compressed into 14 pages. 

Brevity and condensation are key-notes throughout the Commentary. 
This is based on a comparison of the Greek texts involved. The reviewer has 
used the volume sufficiently with students who have no knowledge of Greek 
to confirm the belief that it can be read by them to good advantage. The 
grouping of the parables is as successful as any which we have seen, parables 
of the Times, of Growth, for Rich and Poor, for the Hierarchy and the Scribes, 
for Pharisee and Sinner, and a miscellaneous chapter for the rest. After the 
point of the parable is isolated, it is stated in fresh, pungent language, and 
then the author has the good sense to stop, forswearing all modernizing 
applications. 

By way of illustration, we may take the parable of the mustard seed. Its 
point is that one can form no conception of the eventual magnitude of a thing 
from its first beginnings. For the evangelists, it provides a picture of the 
great church arising from the preaching of the word, but we can never know 
with certainty what aspect of his work Jesus had in mind. “The kingdom of 
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heaven is like” is simply a stock introductory formula. From this we must 
not conclude “that Christ conceived of the kingdom of God either as a grow- 
ing organism or as a hidden force which will eventually permeate society. 
The kingdom which he preached does not grow — it comes; and its coming 
does not depend upon its acceptance by the world, but upon the will of God.” 

Scholars will naturally differ at individual points, but it can safely be said 
that this book will be a standard in English for a long time to come. It belongs 
on any “‘must”’ list on the synoptic gospels. 

CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


The Mission and Message of Jesus. An Exposition of the Gospels in the 
Light of Modern Research, by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. 
Wright, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1938, pp. xxxi, 966, $5.00. 

A modern commentary on the gospels for the use of the church has been 
a genuine need. The one volume commentaries on the whole Bible are neces- 
sarily too brief. Though it should not be so, the fact remains that ministers 
and Bible students do not spend the money to put on their shelves modern 
commentaries on all of the important books of the Bible. Here in one five 
dollar volume is the equivalent of a full-sized commentary on each of the 
four gospels. 

Major writes the general introduction, the commentary on Mark and on 
the narrative sections of Matthew and Luke. The text of the Revised Version 
is printed in full throughout the volume. Major writes from the point of 
view of the “‘Markan lives” of the early twentieth century. ‘The memoirs 
of Peter,”’ from which some of the more difficult sections of Mark are excluded, 
is supposed to give the correct chronological sequence of events. ‘‘The liberal 
Jesus” emerges who did not really think in terms of eschatology or the apoca- 
lyptic Son of Man of the evangelists. This section of the volume is the least 
important; compared with Branscomb’s Commentary on Mark it reads as 
the obsolete voice of 2 past generation. 

Wright gives the exposition of the Fourth Gospel. It represents a “‘mediat- 
ing” point of view. While the Beloved Disciple is held to be John, the Son 
of Zebedee, the evangelist is the Jerusalem disciple referred to in 18 15. Wright 
insists that the gospel does not contain precise history. Large place is given 
to its dramatic and allegorical character. He goes so far as to insist that 
most of the signs were intended by the evangelist himself only as allegories. 
He does not mean to say that Lazarus actually walked out of the grave, but 
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it is an allegory of the saving from the corruption of moral and spiritual 
death. Wright does not recognize any dislocations in the text of the gospel; 
it was never intended to give a consecutive account of events or addresses. 
While the exposition is often repetitious and redundant, it contains much 
rich comment on the teaching of the gospel, and numerous quotations from 
other interpreters. What is strikingly absent is any illumination from the 
contemporary religious background of the evangelist. There is no need to 
go outside the Bible itself for an understanding of the “logos” — 

Instead of anchoring the gospel in some definite situation of the early 
church, Wright gives us long disquisitions on the mind of the evangelist, 
which corresponded so perfectly with the ‘essential mind of Jesus.” In 
substituting a spiritualized eschatology for that in the synoptic gospels, the 
evangelist was returning to the point of view of Jesus himself. Though the 
Master had used apocalyptic imagery, it was meant by him only in a sym- 
bolic sense. Apparently John was the first to perceive this. And so the 
strange result emerges, that though the words in the Fourth Gospel are 
meditations of the evangelist, still here is where the real Jesus is to be found. 

The commentary on the synoptic teaching by T. W. Manson is of a very 
different caliber. In the absence of a satisfactory modern commentary on the 
Gospel of Matthew it is really an invaluable treatment. The four-document 
theory of Streeter is assumed as proven; the commentary is therefore essen- 
tially one on “Q,” “M,” and “L.” In his reconstruction of ‘“Q,” Manson 
assumes the correctness of the Lucan order. He outlines it as a document in 
four sections, John the Baptist and Jesus, Jesus and his Disciples, Jesus and 
his Opponents, and the Future. Interesting possibilities are raised as indi- 
vidual words are interpreted from the stand-point of the ‘‘Q”’ context. Manson 
retains a judicial independence on the extent of ‘‘M” and “L.” For instance, 
the mission of the 72 in Luke 10 is assigned to ‘‘L”’ rather than “‘Q.” 

The general point of view is modern, though moderately conservative. 
To compare his introductions with those by Major is to pass into a different 
world. The original positions taken in his book The Teachings of Jesus, 
which have not found wide assent, are appropriately kept in the background. 
Abundant Jewish parallels are furnished. Some passages are explained as 
mistranslations of the Aramaic, but he recognizes that of course our gospels 
were written in Greek. The real seat in life for each word is sought, and he 
does not hesitate to say bluntly as of Matthew 6 34, ‘‘The attempt to square 
it with Jesus’s faith in the fatherly providence of God may be regarded as 
wasted labor’’ (p. 465). The interpretation of the words of Jesus is concise, 
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penetrating, and fully adequate. Among the more novel positions the fol- 
lowing may be noted: the great judgment scene teaches that men are judged 
not on the basis of humanitarianism in general, but by their attitude toward 
the kingdom of God (i. e., the brethren of the Son of Man); the story of Dives 
and Lazarus was a criticism of the Sadducaic rejection of a future life. 

From one point of view, it may be fortunate that three divergent under- 
standings of Jesus are bound in one volume on the gospels; it makes vivid 
the lack of unanimity among scholars. But the reader who attempts to 
formulate from the whole a consistent life of Jesus may find himself in some 
confusion. Which figure was the historic Jesus? Certainly we have more 
satisfactory work on Mark and John, but because of the exposition by Manson 
this volume should stand in the front rank for many years to come. 


€. Fe. 


Christian Beginnings, by Morton S. Enslin, New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1938, pp. 533, $3.75. 

Although there is no lack of modern introductions to the New Testament 
this additional volume is welcome for several reasons. It includes more than 
the usual Introduction, notably one series of chapters on the Jewish historical 
background of the New Testament and another series on the Christian history 
within the New Testament. It concludes with inclusive chapters on New 
Testament canon and New Testament text. That leaves half the pages of 
text for discussion of the several writings of the New Testament. 

This central portion of the book has the usual and crucial content of an 
Introduction. It is marked by a fulness and balance of treatment that com- 
pares favorably with any books written in English. One thinks rather of 
Jiilicher’s Einleitung of which to be sure an English translation was pub- 
lished. These chapters are readable, free from excess of scripture references 
and other bibliographical matter so indigestible to the ordinary reader, and 
they appear to include reference to most important critical theories with 
the supporting arguments for each. Something had led the reviewer to expect 
a considerable amount of eccentric theory in the book. The expectation was 
not fulfilled in reading it through. One does not condemn it of inferiority 
in saying that original speculation is not much in evidence. In this field 
consensus of opinion has considerable weight. Many individual theories the 
author is satisfied merely to mention as ideas ‘‘to be safely dismissed.”” Many 
debatable positions he himself is evidently inclined to accept. But in doing 
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so he frequently, if not always, safeguards himself so that the reader will 
not be unwarned of what is happening. In such cases he will quote an ex- 
ponent as “perhaps not overstating the case.” 

The advanced scholar will fasten his attention on some of these minor 
matters. Professor Enslin rejects the theory of Aramaic gospels; he doubts 
the existence of Q, preferring to believe that Matthew was used as a source 
by Luke. He appears to reject the genuineness of Ephesians and of all parts 
of the Pastoral Epistles. He finds nothing in tradition that will really help 
us towards identifying the author of the gospel of John. Hebrews he regards 
as an anonymous treatise, to which an editor attempted to give a Pauline 
and epistolary character by adding the last chapter. I Peter also is deeply 
influenced by Paul, though the writer wisely avoided trying to claim for his 
style with its tell-tale difference the name of Paul whose epistles were known. 
He chose Peter’s name instead. Dr. Enslin is attracted to the view of an 
Ephesian imprisonment of Paul, especially as the occasion of writing 
Philippians. 

The tendency to early dating of certain books of the New Testament 
finds no support in Enslin’s views. Even Mark is not before 70 A. D. Luke- 
Acts is believed to show knowledge of Josephus’ Antiquities and must there- 
fore fall after 95. Matthew belongs near 100, John rather later. Though 
Dr. Enslin does not believe in a persecution under Domitian to which Revela- 
tion and I Peter may allude he will date them about the end of the century. 
He believes John the son of Zebedee never lived in Ephesus, but he accepts 
the slim evidence for his early martyrdom, and the equally slender argument 
that the fourth gospel derived from Ephesus. He is prepared to date I Clement 
much later than is customary, and by so doing can bring Hebrews as late 
as 110 A. D. 

The teacher will judge the volume by its availability for students. It is 
certainly more inclusive than other introductions and the preliminary histori- 
cal chapters put a great deal of solid matter into space and form that make 
them very useful. The remaining chapters are all very adequate also. It is 
a convenience to the teacher who knows that he will not have time to mention 
in the class room of his elementary course a great many interesting and 
important matters to be able to set before his pupils within the pages of one 
volume so nearly all he wants them to know, especially if that teacher, like 
the present reviewer, so often agrees with the viewpoint, emphasis and 
attitude of the author in matters that are not simply the recording of factual 
date. Without trying the book out I may raise a single doubt. The presenta- 
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tion is generally lucid and simple. It is certainly not overloaded with 
unnecessary detail. Will the reader who is not familiar with the subject 
already really grasp the brief references to arguments and evidence? One 
likes the chatty style, the pithy asides. But surely some of the allusions 
will not register. Perhaps with so much clear and inescapable information 
such losses are not serious. 


Nor does the book quite cover all the field. Form criticism, or its equi- 
valent under less technical names, deserves a little more attention. One 
does not have to endorse all that its sponsors claim for it to admit and pass 
on its contributions to our thought of the preliterary history of the gospels. 
Even the beginner ought to be told what it is about. Also the purely Gentile 
environment of Christianity seems to receive no attention in the opening 


historical survey. 

The book is well conceived by the author and well executed. The index 
might with advantage have been even fuller, though it is better than the 
average modern index. Among errata that recur and are not therefore mere 
slips I note “‘Epiphanias.” I suppose we must accept ‘“‘Colosse.” 


HEnry J. CapBurRY 


Jesus and His Sacrifice, by Vincent Taylor, Macmillan, 1937, pp. xii+339, 
$2.75. 

This is ‘‘a study of the passion-sayings in the Gospels,” and represents an 
application of the form-critical method to these passages. Part I sketches 
the Old Testament background, including the hope of the Kingdom of God 
and the Messiah, and the concepts of Son of Man, the Son, and the Servant 
of Yahweh. A final chapter in the introduction deals with the Old Testa- 
ment doctrine of sacrifice. The author takes a mediating view of the prophets. 
“With the exception of Jeremiah, and possibly also of Amos, the teaching 
of the pre-exilic prophets does not amount to a repudiation of the sacrificial 
system, but is a vigorous and healthy protest against its patent abuses. This 
protest did not go unregarded, and in the post-exilic period every effort is 
made to establish and commend a purified system” (p. 64). 

The same applies to his view of Jesus’ attitude toward the sacrifices, which 
is described as ‘‘not that of an iconoclast, but rather that of one who, while 
alive to its limitations, recognized its place in the religious life of the nation. 
It may safely be said that, if Jesus had condemned the sacrificial system, 
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early Christian tradition would not be as silent as it is, for the Gospels faith- 
fully record His condemnation of scribal teaching in relation to the Sabbath, 
Korban, fasting, tithing, and ceremonial washings. But no word of His in 
opposition to that system can be cited” (p. 70). This view provides one of 
the bases for the author’s thesis, viz. ‘‘that Jesus thought of His death in 
terms of sacrifice” (p. 74). The ransom-saying, for example, is viewed in the 
light of Isaiah 53, that is as sacrificial in meaning. However, the author does 
not view sacrifice in the old-fashioned theological sense of sin-offering or 
guilt-offering, which are recognized as altogether too crude. ‘‘It is much 
more likely that the ideas implicit in sacrificial worship influenced His think- 
ing, and, in particular, the idea of a representative offering to God in which 
men might share” (p. 75). It is this particular emphasis, suggestive of Pro- 
fessor Manson’s Christology, which characterizes the treatment of the sayings 
in the book before us. 

Many readers will object to Taylor’s treatment of the sayings as apologetic. 
Indeed Professor Taylor commends Rudolf Otto precisely for his ability to 
make concessions and then press them into the service of apologetics (p. 88). 
An example of Taylor’s own apologetic treatment may be seen on p. 112, 
and elsewhere. 

If the real aim of the book is apologetic and dogmatic this fact will explain 
some of the treatment in Part II, which is devoted to criticism. Here the 
sayings are grouped according to the sources and each saying is set off by 
itself in good form-critical style. Textual variants are considered and almost 
invariably the Westcott-Hort text emerges triumphant, and the saying is 
pronounced historical. We do not object to Professor Taylor’s apologetic 
motive and aim, which are not only legitimate but commendable. What we 
object to is his apologetic method. A universal affirmative is no less sus- 
picious than a universal negative. 

Part III deals with the ultimate questions raised by the passion-sayings 
and the Doctrine of the Atonement. Here the author deals with problems 
that must be dealt with by our generation. Not only must the life and teaching 
of Jesus be rewritten in the light of form criticism, but also some of the major 
doctrines in Christian theology must be reconsidered. But in fairness to all 
concerned, we believe that (1) form criticism is not going to be made serv- 
iceable to Christian doctrine by the short and easy method of harnessing it 
with tight blinders so that it can look in only one direction; and (2) that 
much more account must be taken of the theology of the primitive community. 
Surely it is not necessary to read back every developed concept of the Church’s 
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doctrinal teaching, even at that early stage which is reflected in the New 
Testament, into the explicit and articulate teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Primitive Christianity was a great spiritual movement, vital and creative 
to its finger tips. The living Lord was believed to be actually present in His 
church. Something of this feeling must be recaptured by the New Testament 
theologian and exegete if he is to apportion fairly the creative influence 
respectively of the Church’s tradition and the Church's faith. 

Perhaps a third point might be added: Rudolf Otto was a brilliant inter- 
preter of the history of religion, but his technical equipment for dealing with 
the New Testament was somewhat limited. It is by no means certain that 
Otto’s Kingdom of God and the Son of Man is to be taken as the last word, 
though a number of our contemporaries — including Professor Taylor — 
seem inclined to accept its conclusions without much criticism. After all, 
Otto’s theory is a brilliant generalization and, like most generalizations, it 
leaves some of the facts unaccounted for. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Judaism and Christianity, London, [1937], The Sheldon Press; N. Y., The 


Macmillan Co. Volume I, The Age of Transition, edited by W. O. E. Oesterley, 
pp. xii, 304, $4.00; Volume II, The Contact of Pharisaism with Other Cultures, 
edited by H. Loewe, pp. xxii, 371, $6.00. 


A collection of lectures by different authors is always hard to evaluate, 
and the two volumes before us are particularly so, with the result that each 
lecture must be characterized apart. 

On the whole the first volume was extremely disappointing. The first 
chapter by Oesterley contains in twenty-five pages the history of Syria and 
Palestine from Alexander to the fall of Jerusalem. It covers the ground, 
necessarily, in so sketchy a way as to have nothing new for the scholar. The 
next chapter, by E. O. James, “‘ Religion in the Graeco-Roman World,” tries 
in the same space to go from the ‘“‘Minoan-Mycenaen substratum” to Con- 
stantine. Such a tour de force could be justified only by a degree of skill in 
accurate generalization which James fails to show. One generalization I can- 
not refrain from quoting: at the time Christianity began, ‘‘philosophy had 
degenerated into counsels of despair, and Judaism was a spent force’’ (p. 55). 
Chapter III, Oesterley’s “‘The Wisdom Literature,” is largely an anthology 
of quotations, together with a presentation of the Jewish Sage as a popular 
teacher, a presentation which the evidence adduced does not justify. Oesterley 
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continues in the next chapter to discuss “‘The Apocalyptic Literature.” 
Here the subject is again developed largely in quotations, but the conclusion 
at the end is startling: the Pharisees found eschatology distasteful, and the 
eschatological ideas in the Synoptics have all been put into the mouth of 
Jesus in direct contradiction to Jesus’ own teaching about the Kingdom of 
Heaven (pp. 100f.). In Chapter VI the same scholar continues with a much 
more interesting collection of material on angels and demons in Jewish tradi- 
tion. 

At the close of the volume S. H. Hooke has three chapters on the Mystery 
religions and Christianity. ‘‘The Way of the Initiate” gives an interesting 
brief presentation of the cults themselves, with especial emphasis upon 
Mithraism. One passage is perplexing (p. 217): ‘‘The effect of what we may 
call the Greek Enlightenment had been to make the fundamental ideas of the 
ritual pattern, with its sacramental and magical attitude to life, intellectually 
impossible. We see this reflected in Paul’s polemic against Greek rationalism. 
To the Greek a crucified and risen God was foolishness.’’ One wonders what 
“‘Greek”’ this was. Certainly Plato and Aristotle, the chief figures of this 
“‘Enlightenment,” did not prevent their successors from the most intimate 
blending of mysteries and philosophy, and it is not easy to associate Paul’s 
remarks about Greek Gnosis with the rationalism of Plato and Aristotle. 
The Jews, we are repeatedly told in these chapters, were ‘“‘immune at the 
outset to the influences of the Mystery-cults.’’ With this assumption as 
major premise, in the two last chapters the writings of Paul and John are 
examined, then Jesus himself, with the conclusion that the elements which 
resemble the mysteries could not have come from these cults, but must have 
been a revival of the religious point of view of the second millenium B. C. 
due to the “internal logic of the Cross.’’ The average citizen of the Roman 
Empire, it is admitted (p. 248), who saw the new churches, with their baptism 
and sacred meal, their dying and risen savior, and the rest, would have assumed 
that here was another mystery cult. How wrong that citizen would have been! 

With some self-conscious rectitude (pp. vif.) the editors have included 
as Chapter V an excellent essay by Herbert Loewe, ‘‘Pharisaism.” Here is 
an able and judicious presentation, built especially upon the work of Finkel- 
stein, of the history, the spirit, and many of the details, of Pharisaic tradition, 
not, as the author admits, novel in its point of view, but the sort of thing 
which, judging from the remark of James already quoted, has still not been 
done often enough (p. 266). The relations of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come out with especial clarity, as well as their attitude toward some of the 
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moot points of the Synoptics, such as tithing, the future life, the Lex Talionis, 
the Sabbath, while there is considerable discussion of the criticism of the 
Pharisees by Jesus. Loewe’s essay is worth careful study by NT scholars as 
well as by historians of Judaism, though the former will deplore the inexpert 
mingling of Synoptic and Johannine material. But the last paragraph, in 
which it is pointed out that the Pharisees gave us the OT canon, and with it 
the OT itself, and that justice, liberty, and equity threaten to collapse when 
this canon is rejected, is worth writing on all our hearts. 

The second volume opens with another study by Loewe, “The Ideas of 
Pharisaism,”’ which is an examination of a number of detailed topics to supple- 
ment most valuably the more general treatment of his first lecture. Ideas of 
God, of miracles, of future life, of angels, of the Messiah, and of the social 
function of the Pharisees are discussed, as well as some of their social legisla- 
tion. On every point the author has something interesting to say. 

The second chapter is by W. L. Knox on “Pharisaism and Hellenism,” 
where the discussion deals chiefly with the ideas of Philo. This chapter is an 
example of what browsing in Philo produces from one who has classical train- 
ing only on traditional lines. Full as the essay is of interesting detailed sug- 
gestions (it is especially helpful in many instances of parallelism with rab- 
binic ideas), the writer has not made a beginning at understanding Philo 
himself. Philo’s inconsistencies prove to Knox that Philo’s philosophy is not 
“serious” (p. 96 n.); Philo himself is the “‘intensly dull” (p. 63) author of a 
“vast and ill-ordered library” (p. 61), whose works are useful only as 
a “quarry” (p. 63). The only school of philosophy discussed, the one which 
he says (on no evidence given or extant) was the philosophy of Alexandria 
(p. 66), is that of the almost mythical Posidonius. That the ancients called 
Philo a Platonist or Pythagorean is quite ignored, though he admits that 
Philo used Posidonius’ version of the Timaeus. Rather Philo appears here 
always as a “Stoic,” in spite of the fact that on the points which distinguished 
Stoicism from Platonism Philo is bitterly against the Stoics. The breakdown 
of ancient mythology Knox knows of only in terms of Stoic allegories, not in 
terms of Neo-Platonic speculation to whose early stages Philo so patently 
belongs. ‘‘Real mythology,” it is said (p. 73), could not make a divinity at 
once the source and the derivative from the source as Philo does with the 
Logos: has Knox never heard of the Egyptian myths of gods who had begotten 
themselves in their own mothers, or of the fantastic combinations of the 
Orphic Hymns? Knox’s comment on the scheme of Philo’s works (p. 71) not 
only omits one of his major series (the Quaestiones), but shows no knowledge 
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of critical classification of the two he does mention. It is also obvious that he 
has not read any of the recent works on Philo. This may seem a severe con- 
demnation of an essay in my own special field, but it is highly deplorable 
that English scholars should continue so unaware of recent developments 
in the study of Hellenistic Judaism that such a treatment of the subject 
could be given the prominence and circulation which this study will receive. 

The rest of the second volume is beyond my critical province. James 
Parkes writes interestingly of the deplorable recriminations in the Empire 
and Middle Ages between Christians and Jews. E. Rosenthal has a detailed 
study of some of the relations between Judaism and Islam. L. Rabinowitz 
describes the condition of Jews in France in the Thirteenth Century; G. G. 
Coulton and A. C. Adcock, the Jews in the Feudal Period; A. C. Adcock, the 
Jews in the Renaissance and Reformation Period; and H. F. Stewart, Casuistry 
among Jews and Jesuits. In all these studies there is attempt not at making 
a popular or connected history of Jews themselves, but at setting forth the 
relation of Jews and Christians in the various periods. Most biblical scholars 
will find much that is new and stimulating in the discussions. 


ErRwWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


Der Ursprung des christlichen Abendmahls im Lichte der neuesten liturgiege- 
schichtlichen Forschung, by August Arnold, Freiburger theologische Studien, 
XLV Heft, Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder & Co., pp. xvi, 196, $2.90. 

This study of the origins of the Eucharist, by a Roman Catholic scholar, 
presents no new solutions of problems, but the exposition of recent research, 
especially since Wetter’s pioneering studies appeared in 1921, is lucid and 
discriminating. Students beginning investigation of the subject who find 
themselves appalled by its vast literature will find this study of immense 
help. 

The author is a disciple of the ‘‘Mystery”’ interpretation of the Eucharist 
as expounded by the Benedictine scholars of Maria Laach, notably Dom Odo 
Casel. According to this view, the Eucharist took its form in the Passover 
celebration of Jesus with his disciples, but its fundamental character is that 
of a mystery representation of the work of redemption wrought by Christ. 
Its essential meaning therefore is closer to Hellenistic piety than to Jewish, 
though it was an independent revelation of Christ. The recent researches of 
Jeremias are accepted as proof that the Last Supper was a Passover meal. 
But in order to fuse the New Testament notices of the Last Supper into the 
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framework of the Passover ritual the author has to harmonize the pericopes 
to the point of unsound literary criticism. In order to reconcile the conflict- 
ing chronologies of the Synoptics and John, recourse is had to Billerbeck’s 
thesis of the double Passover celebration on consecutive days by the Pharisees 
(including Jesus) and the Sadduccees respectively. Arnold shows no knowl- 
edge of the late Prof. Bacon’s evidence that Mark’s chronology originally 
agreed with John. No adequate treatment is given to the eschatological 
interpretation of the Last Supper as the last of a series of meals anticipatory 
of the messianic banquet in the Kingdom of God. The arguments for the 
Alexandrian text of Luke 22 15 ff. seem to the reviewer to be well taken. 

Some of the author’s conclusions are of interest as coming from a Roman 
Catholic. He believes the primitive Eucharistic Anaphora consisted of two 
fundamental parts: 1) a thanksgiving, and 2) an epiclesis, either of the 
Logos or the Holy Spirit. The Words of Institution, though probably an 
original component part of the Anaphora, were not conceived as the “moment 
of consecration’”’ but served only to clarify the purpose of the rite. He also 
attaches less importance to the Hippolytan liturgy than do many Roman 
Catholics. 

To speak somewhat paradoxically, the most constructive part of the study 
lies on the negative side, i.e. in the systematic criticism of Wetter’s and 
Lietzmann’s theories. The former is taken to task for unsound methods of 
source criticism. In this Arnold is supported by most scholars. The attack 
on Lietzmann is devastating, but in the main just. Both of his source-types 
of the Eucharist are rejected. The Hippolytan liturgy, which traces back 
to an origin in the Pauline communities according to Lietzmann, is considered 
by Arnold as a peculiar rite of an individual, who has cut out from the tradi- 
tional liturgy all Jewish elements. The Apostolic Constitutions rite therefore 
is nearer the primitive form, as is proved by Justin’s summary of the contents 
of the Eucharistic prayer. Needless to say, the author strenuously denies that 
Paul received his account of the Lord’s Supper by revelation rather than 
through tradition. With regard to Lietzmann’s other source type, the Egyp- 
tian, which traces back to the Jerusalem table-fellowship of the disciples with 
Jesus, independent of the Last Supper and containing no commemoration 
of Christ’s passion, Arnold has made, I believe, a fruitful suggestion in his 
analysis of the Didache rite, which falls under this type of Lietzmann’s. 
Chapters 9-10 of the Didache relate to an Agape joined with a Eucharist, 
and lead up to a consecration prayer by the leader. The consecration prayer 
proper, which would contain the Words of Institution and an Anamnesis, 
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is not given, however. The reason is that at this time the Eucharistic prayer 
was offered by the “prophets,” and hence varied in wording with each occa- 
sion. These “prophets” of the Didache, who are permitted ‘‘to eucharistize 
as much as they wish,” are identical with Justin’s “president” (A pol., i, 67, 
5), who offers the Eucharistic prayers “‘according to his ability.’"” What the 
general subject matter of these Eucharistic prayers was, we know from Justin. 
They included a commemoration of Christ’s passion. Now the Didache was 
a handbook for the laity, not for the leaders or ‘‘ prophets” who conducted 
the Eucharist; hence there was no need to include sample consecratory 
prayers, since they were not a part of the laity’s function. If this conjecture 
of Arnold concerning the Didache rite is correct, the theory of Lietzmann will 
need to be considerably revised, if not altogether given up. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Die test tlichen Berichte tiber die Verklérung Jesu, by Dr. Joseph 
Blinzler (Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, XVII, 4), Miinster i. W., Aschen- 
dorffsche, 1937, pp. xx, 170, 6.38 marks. 

We have here an exhaustive study of the Transfiguration materials by a 
Roman Catholic, and although in his conclusions he remains an orthodox 
Catholic, he presents freely the views of Protestant scholars as well. In fact, 
the chief value of the book is that in :t can be found almost every contribution 
which has been made on the subject. 

After establishing his critical text (based on Codex B) of the accounts in 
the synoptic Gospels and in II Peter 1 16-18, Dr. Blinzler quotes the apoc- 
ryphal accounts. He explains its omission by John (‘although an eye-wit- 
ness’) on the grounds that Luke's special source represents the Johannine 
version of the event. 





Dr. Blinzler’s conclusions — in addition to establishing the priority of 
Mark and other points which have been demonstrated on the basis of much 
more comprehensive synoptic studies — in the main are as follows. The 
Marcan account, itself a compilation, is based on the Petrine tradition, and 
Luke's special source has the tradition as it came from the sons of Zebedee. 
II Peter gives a third independent form of the tradition. (II Peter in this 
particular is said to contain a genuine Petrine tradition; but if so, either it 
would not be a third independent source, or the Marcan account would not 
be Petrine. Perhaps Papias’ remarks on Peter and Mark have been taken 
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too seriously.*) Attempts to prove that the Transfiguration is a later inter- 
polation in the Gospels, or that it has been misplaced, are rejected. ‘The 
external evidence for the accounts is good; their trustworthiness can be 
doubted only if the event itself is incredible.” Nor can the event be made 
credible on the theory that it was a natural event, a vision, a dream, a poeti- 
cal doublet of Peter’s Confession, a resurrection appearance (misplaced), 
Mark’s (lost) Ascension account, a myth based on Pauline thought or on 
pagan legend (everything from Gilgamesh to Poimandres has its proponents). 
The texts describe an objective manifestation of the supernatural. There 
are no literary or historical difficulties against accepting the Transfiguration 
as a real event: it can be rejected only if one rejects ‘Wunders’. 


NorMAN HUFFMAN 


The Peril of Modernizing Jesus, by Henry J. Cadbury, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1937, 216 pp., $2.00. 

Among the many books on Jesus which the past decade has produced few 
will render so distinctive and important a service as Professor Cadbury’s 
latest volume, which incorporates the Lowell Lectures of 1935. And yet it 
is not, strictly speaking, a book on Jesus at all; it is a book about ourselves. 
It is a brilliant analysis of the ways in which we distort Jesus in the very 


act of seeing him. It is an impressive warning against believing too implicitly 
what our own modern Western eyes tell us about him. 


For Jesus was a Palestinian Jew of the first century, and between such a 
man and ourselves there can be no such thing as seeing either eye to eye or 
face to face. His thoughts were not our thoughts, nor his ways our ways, 
and any attempt to interpret him involves inevitably the use of categories 
essentially foreign to his own life and thought. The modernizing of Jesus, 
therefore, is a peril which no interpreter can hope entirely to escape. The 
best he can do is to be on constant guard against a temptation as insidious 
as it is alluring. Dr. Cadbury offers at least four specific rec dations: 
first, the interpreter must realize, and allow for, his tendency to modernize; 
secondly, he must become as familiar as possible with the mental environ- 
ment in which Jesus lived; thirdly, he must remain faithful to the Gospel 





tSee my “The Sources of Mark,” Quantulacumque, London, 1937, 123 ff. 
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records (although they must be dealt with carefully and critically since the 
process of modernization was even then at work); and finally, he must resign 


himself to leaving much of Jesus’ life unknown and unexplained. 


The author devotes perhaps the greater part of his book to demonstrating 
the reality and pervasiveness of Jesus’ Jewishness — both in his behavior 
and in his ideas — and to pointing out some of the differences between Jesus 
and us which that fact implies: For example, Jesus’ apocalypticism, his 
attitude toward such matters as exorcism and miracle, his particular kind 
of theism, his interpretation of obedience to the will of God in terms of sub- 
mission rather than of aggressive action — these are for the most part alien 
to our customary ways of thinking and set a gulf between him and us. One 
can ignore this gulf, as most men do — but only by denying wholesale the 
reliability of the Gospels and making our own opinions of what should have 
happened the final criterion of history; one can bridge the gulf only by accli- 
mating oneself within the historical milieu in which Jesus lived and thought. 
Needless to say, no modern can be more than approximately successful in 
this attempt. 

Probably the most important chapter in this book is that on ‘‘The Limita- 
tions of Jesus’ Social Thinking,” the aim of which is to point out the senti- 
mental and sometimes dangerous fallacy of those who claim Jesus as the 
protagonist of various modern movements toward social reform. Dr. Cadbury 
does not deny originality to Jesus — it is not the business of this book either 
to deny or affirm it; he merely insists that in so far as Jesus was original, he 
was original in first century Jewish ways, and not in modern Western ways. 

If any reader is disposed to object that Dr. Cadbury has himself at points 
been guilty of reading his own thought into the mind of Jesus, he is disarmed 
by the author’s frank admission that he has probably done so. Besides, 
after all, such an objection merely confirms the point of the book — that 
modernization, although it can be reduced, cannot be altogether avoided. 
Even the most careful and faithful interpreter must allow for his own in- 
evitable bias. 

Here is a book for expert and beginner. It makes no claim to being an 
adequate study of Jesus—for one thing, the author knows too well that 
there can be no such thing as an adequate study of Jesus — but I know of 
no better way of approaching the study of Jesus than the way which this 
interesting book opens before the reader. 


Joun Knox 
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Quantulacumque, «Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake by Pupils, Colleagues 
and Friends, edited by Robert P. Casey, Silva Lake, and Agnes K. Lake, 
London, Christophers, 1937, pp. 367. 

Of the good intent and the worthiness of the Festschrift custom there can 
be no doubt. What one must deplore about the Festschrift practice is the 
miscellaneity of the “‘Studies in Honor” that are usually published. The 
lax promiscuity of our present Festschrift habits is all the more regrettable 
because it is unnecessary. It is perfectly possible to produce instead a unified 
volume of investigations, dealing with an area where research is currently 
needed, in both a pointed and a grundlich manner throughout. 

Quantulacumque is admittedly a mélange. Its very title is apparently the 
editors’ ingenuous caveat for this obvious aspect of their work. Here one 
finds in rapidly changing succession: folklore, manuscript introduction, 
history of religion, archeology, philosophy of religion, formgeschichte, topo- 
graphy, text criticism, philology, paleography, and so forth — climaxing in 
cryptography. Except for the pairing of articles, here and there, no special 
effort at editorial arrangement is discernible. Such pairing serves curiously 
to accentuate the variety of the miscellanea. 

Taking Quantulacumque for the cento that it is, there are certain strong 
features of the collection that merit close attention and appreciation. Impor- 
tant manuscript texts are here made public for the first time, two of them 
being papyrus documents. Professor Henry A. Sanders publishes third 
century fragments of Matthew and Acts from the eminent Michigan collection 
(Inv. No. 6652); and Professor Carl H. Kraeling issues fourth century selec- 
tions from Acts in the rapidly growing Yale collection (P 1543 or P 50 in 
the New Testament sequence). Photographically accurate reproductions are 
essential to such publications. Mr. George A. Swain’s superb mastery of 
papyrus photography is again demonstrated in the Michigan plates. It is 
most unfortunate, however, that circumstances prevented him from recording 
all the fragments of Acts here published. 

The attention given to archeology and topography is another gratifying 
feature of the aggregate. These are fundamental lines of investigation that 
are too frequently ignored, or treated in a cavalier manner. That they are 
appropriately placed in a volume hoxoring Professor Lake is evident from 
his own latest field work. There can be no discount to the importance of 
Pére Vincent's contribution to the understanding of Christian architectural 
origins from a restudy of the monumental trilogy of Constantinian basilicas at 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. In the field of topography, Professor Broughton’s 
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surveys of Pauline routes in Asia Minor have certainly’ been productive. 
With a persistence and methodology strikingly like those of Sir William 
Ramsay, he goes over Sir William’s Anatolian terrain, and arrives at exactly 
opposite conclusions! 

Yet another feature of the Lake Festschrift that enhances its value is its 
international character. Not only are the names of Erdmans, Opitz, Vincent, 
Kenyon, Streeter, Pernot, Héeg, Zuntz, de Zwaan, Lietzmann, and Souter 
an honor to any volume — but also they make weighty contributions to 
this special volume, as such scholars can scarcely avoid doing. It takes 
time to get international collaboration on a scholarly project; but it is time 
well taken. 

Along with deserved commendations, regret at singular omissions from 
Quantulacumque may be noted. Iconography is a major phase of manuscript 
study that is not specifically represented here, though Professor Lake himself 
has distintive ideas about how such study should be handled. He numbers 
the world’s greatest iconographers among his friends: M. Millet, for instance, 
and Professor Friend. 

Also the omission of the Lake bibliography is a lost opportunity that 
students in general and admirers of Professor Lake in particular, will regret. 


Haroitp R. WILLOUGHBY 


Kenneth W. Clark, A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament Manu- 
scripts in America, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1937, 
pp. xxix, 418, frontisp., 72 plates, $5.00. 

If bibliography is, as is sometimes stated, the lowest form of history, at 
least it is indispensable. Consider the lowly earthworn, through whose body 
each particle in a cultivated field is said to pass at least once every seven 
years, thus maintaining the fertility of the soil. I am sceptical of this as 
science, but it is an apt parable of the function of the bibliographer, through 
whose mind the materials for history need to pass from time to time in se- 
lective review if the field is to remain fertile and productive. In America 
of late the bibliographers have been particularly busy, especially as regards 
manuscripts, and one of the most thorough of such undertakings is this by 
Dr. Clark. As one bibliographic earthworm to another, I beg to congratulate 
him upon its fulfilment. 

“I have not ordered a copy of this book yet,” said one prominent and 
intelligent custodian of manuscripts recently. ‘‘ After all, why was it written? 
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What was the excuse, after the compilation of the Census of Medieval and 
Renaissance Manuscripts?’ The briefest comparison of the two works would 
supply an answer. Of Dr. Clark’s 256 items, 55 are not in the Census at all. 
These include, to be sure, 31 from the “papyrus period,” which would not 
be expected to appear in a medieval list. But there are also two Greco- 
Sahidic items from the 8th and the 10th-11th c., respectively; twelve single 
leaves or small fragments, often with miniatures only, from the 11th to the 
17th c.; five reasonably complete manuscripts from the 11th to the 16th c.; 
and four items now unlocated, and therefore imperfectly described.* 

Not only are there about twenty-five per cent more descriptions in the 
Catalogue, but they are vastly more detailed and comprehensive than those 
in the Census could possibly be. All needed measurements are recorded, 
miniatures are described, colophons are copied down, contents are specified 
to the last letter, the probable textual affinities are usually pointed out, and 
a bibliography concerning each manuscript is added at the end, arranged 
conveniently by dates. Seventy-three facsimiles illustrate every type of text, 
and nine indexes facilitate ready reference. With the official Gregory numbers 
Dr. Clark has been especially careful and skilful, patiently eliminating certain 
false identifications (notably our ‘‘Greg. 895,” Census, p. 866; Clark, pp. 
73-5), and in several instances recognizing the now scattered fragments of 
the same codex (e. g., Greg. 2222, 2398, 2401, and 1. 1562). 

The proof-reading has been remarkably well done; I have noticed perhaps 
six slips, most of them too trivial to mention (one in Greek on p. 122). An 
occasional reference to a sale catalogue may be defective, as on p. 75, Sotheby, 
1902 (not specifying which sale). I must also admit to a slight feeling of 
annoyance at the form into which the physical description of the manuscripts 


* The lost Pratt fragment is mentioned in the Census, p. 929 (not noted 
in Clark’s bibliography, p. 173).— In order to obviate, as far as is now 
possible, the confusion which may result from the error, I should like here 
to point out that in the Census, p. 2243, lines 18-20, the references assigning 
the Gregory number 670 to the Stevens MS. are out of place; they belong 
to MS. 1 on p. 2242 (Clark, p. 10).— Apparently the one point at which 
the Census may claim to supplement the Catalogue is concerning this Stevens 
fragment (Clark, p. 213), which has been at least tentatively identified as 
a leaf from MS. 6 in the list of J. Rendel Harris, in the Sunday School Times, 
Philadelphia, 1887, p. 355. His MS. 6 then contained “altogether about 93 
leaves,’’ but all other details are strikingly similar to the Stevens fragment: 
“‘a late manuscript on paper, about eight inches high, containing prayers, 
Gospel lessons, exorcisms, and litany.” 
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is cast, in the opening paragraphs — for example, the first on p. 244. These 
streamlined paragraphs all strung together with commas—TI know that 
they say much briefly, are rarely ambiguous, though at times tending to be 
so, and are quite in the modern mode. To criticize them, even thus mildly, 
doubtless stamps the critic as belonging to the “semicolon age” (philological 
equivalent of the ‘“‘horse-and-huggy age’’); also it may seem ungracious in 
view of the wealth of painstaking detail which is packed into the paragraphs. 
And yet Gregory, whose method of description this somewhat resembles, 
used occasional semicolons. I doubt: if they did any harm. 

From the records which are slowly accumlating for a continuation of the 
Census, the following items may be mentioned as of interest to students of 
Greek New Testament manuscripts. Dr. F. C. Benson, Jr., of the Hahnemann 
Hospital, Philadelphia, owns four pieces of a 6th c. vellum leaf from a codex, 
now about 12 x 18 cm., in single column, written in large uncials on both 
sides, and containing Romans 14 2-4 and 11-13. It has been somewhat 
inaccurately described as a palimpsest; no attempt was made, however, to 
rub off this original Greek text, but over it was written an unidentified Arabic 
text in semi-Cufic characters of a 7th c. type. — Dr. Benson has also acquired 
more recently a strip from a 2nd or 3rd c. papyrus roll, from Herculaneum, 
now about 15 x5 cm., in double columns, written in small uncials; said to 
be certainly a Biblical text, probably NT, but not yet fully restored and 
identified. — In the sale of Mrs. Benjamin Stern (American Art Association, 
New York, 9-11 May 1934), item no. 308 was described as a NT in Greek, 
on vellum, 11th-12th c., 296 folios, 18 x 14 cm., with 4 full-page miniatures, 
and bound in old calf; sold to L. C. Harper for Philip Hofer. 


W. J. WiLson 


The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, by Rudolph Otto (transl. by F. V. 
Filson and B. L. Woolf), Grand Rapids, Zondervan, n.d., pages 406, $3.50. 

This work has in the German original already influenced the study of 
Jesus. Dodd’s interpretation of the parables rested heavily on it, and it is 
at least in part responsible for the increasing emphasis on the parables in 
recent new Testament publication. Professor Craig published a brief criticism 
of its position (as modified by Dodd) in this Journal, LVI (1937), 
17-26. Otto presents a serious challenge to the extreme apocalyptic inter- 
pretation of Jesus and calls the student’s attention once more to the central 
concept of Jesus’ teaching as revealed in the parables. Although the book 
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suffers from the author’s partial mastery of technical New Testament work, 
it is often suggestive and sometimes convincing. If the attempt to explain 
the term Son of Man with reference to an Enoch cult is not successful, it 
may be because the present state of our ignorance makes any explanation 
unsatisfactory. 

Professor Otto revised his work for the translation, and the translators 
added an index. The translation is a successful one, but the typography 
leaves much to be desired. To the printer’s account in all probability one 
must charge the delightful comment on SI.En. p. 54: “‘This sounds like an 
echo of Pauline’s words” (p. 197). 

Ernest CADMAN COLWELL 


The Epistle to the Romans in the Revised Version with Introduction and Com- 
mentary, by K. E. Kirk. The Clarendon Bible edited by Bishop Strong and 
Bishop Wild, New York, The Oxford University Press, 1937, pages 245, 
$1.75. 

This volume carries on the values of earlier volumes in this series. The 
fine series of twenty-two plates is for the most part drawn from the results 
of modern archeological study. The frontispiece shows Romans 16 25-27 
between 15 33 and 161 in the Beatty papyrus of Paul. The notes present 
the positions taken by middle-of-the-road British scholarship today. Little 
direct use is made of other books in this area; e. g., although there are several 
references to C. H. Dodd’s The Bible and the Greeks, there is none to his more 
important work — the commentary on Romans in the Moffatt series, which 
was published in 1932. 


E.C.C. 


Commentarius in epistulas SS. Petri et Iudae. 1. Epistula prima S. Petri. 
(Cursus scripturae sacrae, sectio III, volumen 13), by Urbanus Holzmeister, 
S. J., Paris, Lethielleux, 1937, pages xiii and 420, Fr. 60. 

This is a distinguished work of Roman Catholic scholarship, especially 
valuable in bibliographical and philological areas. The survey of ancient 
opinion on various points is a feature of the work, but its outstanding special 
feature is Part I, an eighty-page life of S. Peter, which either quotes or sum- 
marizes all available sources. This can be purchased separately as Vita 
Sancti Petri Apostoli for 15 fr. 

E. C. C. 





